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: To the memory of my revered Father 
and Mother, Nicholas and Helen Carl, 
: whose pioneer days in north central 
Kansas, so full of struggles, hardships | 
and sacrifices, are a lifelong inspira- ) 
tion and admiration to me. 
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It is a very great pleasure and privilege to write 
‘these few words that may be called a Preface to this ex- 
ceedingly interesting and valuable work on the History 
of Kansas based on the writings and research of my 
near friend and neighbor, Mrs. Margaret Hill McCarter. | 

I have read her books with admiration and profit, 
wondering at the amount of personal labor and mental i 
genius woven into what has been called Fiction, but 
which in reality has been an accurate account of Kansas 
frontier life at a time when History was in the making, 
History that has been woven into the fabric of the State . 
of Kansas, in the stories of its actual persons who have 
helped to make the State what it now is. 

One reason why I find all this in Sister Hildalita Carl’s 
work to be of rare beauty and power, is the memory | 
I have of my own boyhood on the prairies of South Da- | 
kota where my Father and Mother were pioneers in the | 
early days of that Territory. They lived in a log house | 
Which our own hands had built and all of us in the large 
Family knew the personal thrill of Beginnings. It is | 
because of all that, that I find myself now more than | 
ever ready to pay tribute to the brave men and women | 
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VI a PREFACE 


who made history in the brave and worth while manner. 
Pioneer life is something that cannot be repeated, and 
on that account Mrs. McCarter’s contribution to Kansas 
is so notable that it deserves a place by itself in the an- 
nals of this State and in the inspiration to the ideals 
she has so nobly described. 

I sincerely wish for Sister Hildalita Carl the satisfac- 
tion of the recognition of her remarkable compilation of 
History based on Mrs. McCarter’s insight into Kansas 
characteristics. It is something of which to be rightly 
proud and happy, to have a share in the story of a State 
that has contributed ideals of conduct, and helped to 
make the Nation, of which it is a part, better and finer in 

its Human search for Human welfare and lasting happi- 
ness. 


CHARLES M. SHELDON, 
March 15, 1938 Topeka, Kansas 
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BEAUTIFUL KANSAS, whose glory and fame 
Thy children in song and story proclaim; 
Though born in battle and baptized in blood, 
Thou art the home of the noble and good; 
And thy sons and daughters shall grandly rise 
Through difficulties to the starry skies. 
—R. L. Cochran. 


The undaunted initiative, the patient endurance, the 
great intelligence, and the exalted genius of the pioneers 
and founders of the state, have resulted in a high order 
of Kansas society. From the very first, even with mi- 
grating Indian tribes when it was still a part of the 
“Indian Country”, men of education, high moral worth, 
and refined taste, came to Kansas. From a historical 
viewpoint it would seem that this land always had a 
fascination for men of genius, talent, and learning. _Kan- 
sas has always drawn her children with an attachment 
which amounts to devotion, and why? First of all be- 
‘cause the history of Kansas is a real inspiration. No 
other state of the union was born in blood as was Kan- 
sas, in her struggle for liberty and freedom, and so 
fierce were the fires kindled here in these causes that 
they purified the nation. It is only necessary for us to 
be well informed upon the history of our state to make 
us love her, to make us devoted to her, to make us 
patriotic. 

Our glorious state evolved from chaos and disorder, 
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Vill INTRODUCTION 


and the process of her evolution deserves our closest 
attention, devoted study, and contemplation. By the 
heroic deeds and courageous achievements of our fore- 
fathers we should be inspired to a faithful perform- 
ance of every duty demanded for the preservation of 
our liberties, secured to us by their sacrifices, their tears, 
and their blood, and sacredly entrusted to us to be 
guarded and passed on to future generations. 

No other state has a history better calculated to in- 
spire patriotism in its people than Kansas, and it is im- 
portant that the local colorings of early pioneer days 
should be preserved. 


Than in our State 
No illustration apter 
Is seen or found of faith and hope and will. 
Take up her story: 
Every leaf and chapter 
Contains a record that conveys a thrill. 


We of today should familiarize ourselves thoroughly 
with the difficulties that have been met and conquered 
in building the state. Such knowledge will create a 
greater respect for the sturdy qualities of the pioneers; 
it will give us a wholesome sense of the great price at 
which our ease and comfort of today have been pur- 
chased, and it will stimulate in us a desire to live up to 
the past. 7 

The untold hardships and undaunted courage and 
endurance of a Kansas pioneer father and mother are 
a lifelong inspiration to the writer of this little work. 
To them (of happy memory), she is indebted for much 
firsthand information. Several personal interviews be- 
tween Mrs. Margaret Hill McCarter and the writer have 
added to the authority of this work; and the Kansas His- 
torical records have been consulted in all details. 

It has been the aim of the writer to include in this 
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work all the important elements of Kansas history found 
in the principal works of Mrs. McCarter. 

In all sincerity the writer acknowledges profound 
- gratitude for the valued assistance received from various 
sources in the accomplishment of this interesting task. 

First and foremost, she feels sincerely grateful to her 
major adviser at Creighton University, under whose able 
guidance and helpful suggestions this work was pre- 
pared; to Rev. Mother Lucy Dooley, O.S.B., and to the 
members of her community at Atchison, Kansas, for 
the privileges and advantages accorded her as a student 
at Creighton University; to Mrs. Margaret Hill Mc- 
Carter personally, for her kind information and sugges- 
tions; to the librarians at the State Historical Library, 
Topeka, Kansas, at Creighton University, and Omaha 
Public Library, for their untiring assistance in research 
work; and to all who in any way contributed towards the 
elaboration of this work. May God bless and reward all. 


Sister M. Hildalita Carl, O. S. B. 
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This is the tale of Kansas, 

And this way her legends run, 
From the dawn of the day on her. eastward rim 
To the going down of the sun, 
Whatever is done in the valleys 
Whatever is said on the heights, 

Thy losses and crosses and sorrows, 

Thy triumphs, thy joys and delights; 
Though the deed be done in the shadow, 
And only a murmur the word, 

The eyes of the nation behold it, 

The ear of the world has heard. 

As the Kaw runs to the Missouri 

The Missouri runs on to the sea, 

And their waters in misty beauty 

Fall back from the clouds on thee, 

So the winds from the corners of heaven 
Bring back thy message to thee. 


Out on the desolate highway 

That led to the Spaniard’s land, 

Went the unknown trader and trapper 
O’er the cactus-trimmed path of sand. 
Where these wardens of commerce went building 
The trail down to old Santa Fe, 

With unmarked graves for its milestones 
Over stretches of wilderness gray; 
Where the Pawnee Rock stood a fortress, 
Grim “citadel of the plains’, 

Where the blood of Comanches’ victims 
The Cimarron desert stains— 

The Kaw has told the Missouri, 

The Missouri has told the sea, 
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AS A TALE THAT IS TOLD 


And the iron-shod engines of commerce 
Today bring their treasures to thee, 
From the lakes to where the Sierras 
Dip down to the sunset sea. 


Fertile and fair lay the prairies, 

Awaiting the pioneers’ hands, 

Sheltered by cottonwood branches 

The brave little cabin home stands, 

Where the stanch-hearted lover of freedom 
In an unequal terrible fight 

With the ruffians from over the border 
Has made his last stand for the right, 

And defenseless, he falls like a hero 

In the wrath of the torch’s red glare; 

Is there no voice to tell of this struggle? 
No ear that will list to a prayer? 

Yes, the Kaw has told the Missouri 

The Missouri has told the sea, 

And the roar of a thousand cannon 

On the battle-fields thunder their plea; 
From that deed by the darkness enshrouded 
Comes the sunburst of liberty. 


Here in the “short-grass country’’, 
With distances dreary and wide, 

The sturdy young claim-holder builded 
A sod-covered house for his bride. 


Though the Cheyenne put on his war bonnet 


And went forth by bands to destroy, 


Though the drought and the locust and cyclone 


Joined hands in a force to annoy. 
He planted his grain by all waters, 
His patience can never be told, 
And even the seed by the wayside 
Has brought forth an hundredfold. 
For the Kaw has told the Missouri, 
The Missouri has told the sea, 

And life to hungry millions 

Thy broad-acred bounty shall be. 
The toil that began at the grass roots 
Brings honor and riches to thee. 


XI 
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GiEer i. 
‘Ske Life of Margaret FG OV Gator 


A wife and mother first, a Kansas woman second, and 
an author third, is the way the most successful Kansas 
writer, Mrs. Margaret Hill McCarter, describes herself. 
With these ideals in mind our author began a career of 
well-deserved success and no one has succeeded so well 
in translating the atmosphere of Kansas prairies and the 


experiences and ideals of Kansas men and women as has 


Margaret Hill McCarter, author of Middle West fiction. 
It has been her task to search out and clothe with fitting 
words the simplicity and the real grandeur of the people 
who made Kansas and are still its breath and life. 
Margaret Hill McCarter has not always belonged to 
Kansas, although she has identified herself with the 
state to such an extent that she almost believes herself 
born there. Margaret Minerva Hill, however, was born 
in a rambling, white farm house near Charlottesville, 
Rush County, Indiana. Her father, Thomas T. Hill, and 
her mother, Nancy Davis Hill, were both of Quaker 
Stock. The Hill family were old settlers in Virginia, 
While the Davises were from old English and Welsh 
families that settled near Philadelphia in a very early 
day. Later branches from both families, from whom 
Margaret’s parents were descended, migrated to North 
Carolina. 

Mrs. McCarter herself describes her parents as “plain 
farmer folks, believing in higher education, and simple, 
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2 KANSAS HISTORY IN MRS. McCARTER’S WORKS 


honest living’. Margaret was a shy child, looked upon 
by her quick-learning brothers and sisters as a bit slow, 
because they could not see through the fabric that she 
wove about herself in her day dreams. They lacked the 
delicate imagination by which she clothed her common- 
place surroundings with charm. 

After she had finished with the country schools, how- 
ever, her career in the Indiana State Normal vindicated 
her in point of scholarship, as she completed her four- 
year course in a little over haif the regular time, and 
was considered one of the most brilliant students ever 
sent. out of that institution. She first specialized in 
Latin, and afterward, by chance, took up English and 
history. In her English she found her life work; it 
paved the way for her entrance into the world of letters. 

Her first educational work of importance was as prin- 
cipal of the high school at Rensselaer, Indiana. Later 
she became head of the English department in the high 
school of Goshem. It was in the autumn of 1888 that 
Margaret Hill came to Topeka, Kansas, to take charge 
of the department of English in the high school of that 
city. The educational field was not to claim her entirely, 
however. She held the position only two years, relin- 
quishing it in 1890 to become the wife of Doctor William 
Arthur McCarter, of Topeka. Three children were born 
to the happy couple, Katharine Davis, Jessie Isabel, and 
William Hill. All three are now grown up and estab- 
lished in their own homes. Katharine is the wife of 
John R. Deen, a cotton man of Sudan, Texas; Jessie is 
the wife of Charles L. Baker, an oil man of Tulsa, Okla- 
homa; and William is a professor at Dartmouth College. 
But Mrs. McCarter and her husband are still living in 
Topeka, in a big white house which has been their home 
for many years, almost in the shadow of Washburn 
University. It is a “homey” house with “homey” things 
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THE LIFE OF MARGARET HILL McCARTER 3 


in it, and books overflowing everywhere. To the writer, 
the McCarter home is one of the most interesting places 
to be found in the city of Topeka. 

Mrs. McCarter has always been a student and a 
teacher. Her services in the schoolroom covered fifteen 
years, and after she left it, she continued with such ac- 
tivities as coaching students for Eastern universities and 
instructing study clubs; for years she has been a leader 
and organizer of women’s clubs. For many years the 
Chautauqua assemblies with which Kansas hills and 
valleys and parks were dotted, vied with each other for 
her services. 1 

She has received an honorary Master’s degree from 
Baker University and the degree of Bachelor of Litera- 
ture from both Washburn College and the College of 
Emporia. For many years she appeared as a public 
speaker, lecturing on civic, educational, literary, and po- 
litical subjects. 

Mrs. McCarter’s club interests have been wide and 
varied. She organized the Western Sorosis Club and 
served as its president for eight years. She was like- 
wise president of the Woman’s Club of which she was 
a charter member. 

She has been a member of the Topeka board of edu- 
cation and was state commissioner of illiteracy under 
two governors. She is also a member of the national il- 
literacy commission and an advisory member of the in- 
ternational illiteracy commission. 

Her interest in literature was stimulated through mem- 
bership in various associations, such as the Kansas 
Authors’ Club of which she was president two years, the . 
Authors’ League of America, the Midland Authors’ So- 
ciety, and the Allied Art Association of Chicago, as well 


1. May Belleville Exo”, “A Life of aay Days”, Biographical 
Pamphlet, IX. 
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4 KANSAS HISTORY IN MRS. McCARTER’S WORKS 


as the Women’s Kansas Day Club of which she was 
president at one time. 

Not only did Mrs. McCarter hold high positions in 
local and state organizations, but she was called upon 
to take part in events of national importance. Thus she 
was the first woman to make a plea for equal suffrage 
before the National Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
was the first woman ever invited to address a national 
convention assembled for presidential nomination. 

Her first novel, “‘The Price of the Prairie’’, gained for 
her national recognition. Her novels and short stories 
deal mainly with Kansas life, into which she has woven 
much Kansas history. They are used in many schools 
and colleges as supplementary literary reading, are 
clean and wholesome and have been placed in both 
Catholic and Public libraries. A physician in a New 
York City hospital gave copies of “‘The Peace of the Sol- 
omon Valley” to two thousand convalescent patients. 
This book was one of two written by Kansas authors 
that were chosen for the international book exhibit, 
sponsored by the National Council of Women which met 
in Chicago in July, 1932. 

Mrs. McCarter is a delightful companion, has a keen 
sense of humor, an alert mind, is a good story-teller and 
is gifted with wonderful descriptive powers. Her books 
and short stories are filled with human interest. She is 


beloved by a host of friends and admired by many more 


who do not know her personally. Topeka people and es- 
pecially the residents of North Topeka will always re- 
member her with gratitude. Just after the great flood 
of 1903, it was the sale of her booklet, “Overflowing 
Waters”, a gift from her pen, that made it possible to 
supply school books for more than five hundred children 
who otherwise could not have had them. 2 


2. Topeka Journal, Dec. 7, 1933. 
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THE LIFE OF MARGARET HILL McCARTER 5. 


The account thus far written comprises a list of activi- 
ties which might be spread out to fill several lives, and 
yet the real lifework of Mrs. McCarter remains un- 
touched. These activities are “side lines” that this calm, 
unhurried, unpretentious woman carries, for she has 
written a goodly list of books, each of which has brought 
her a measure of love and loyalty from the people for 
whom she writes. 3 | 


ee 


3. May Belleville Brown, op. cit., IX. 
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Mrs. McCarter is an exception to the saying that “a 
prophet is not without honor save in his own country’, 
for all Kansas honors her for herself and for her accom- 
plishments. From the shy child on the Indiana farm to 
the busy homemaker and prolific writer, she has earned 
for herself gold and fame. 

According to Nellie Garmer Baker of Kansas City, 
who has recently published a small volume, “Kansas 
Women in Literature’, Mrs. Margaret Hill McCarter is 
the most successful Kansas woman writer financially, 
and also the most prolific woman writer of the state. 

Mrs. McCarter is a Kansas writer in every sense of 
the word. In very few of her novels does she go outside 
her state for her setting. On the contrary, all of her 
writings are in one way or other identified with Kan- 
sas; her settings are in Kansas, where she has lived for 
years; and with the life and history of Kansas, rich in 
romance, heroism, loyalty and triumph, she is thor- 
oughly familiar. Perhaps no other writer has done more 
to make the people of Kansas understand and appre- 
ciate the struggles, sufferings, and hardships of the 
Kansas pioneers. 

Mrs. McCarter contends that if one has an ambition 
to write one can find time to do so. Speaking about her 
own experiences in the field of writing, she says: 
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MARGARET HILL McCARTER, THE WRITER 7 


“T have found time to do the writing of all those books while 
managing this household and rearing three children.” 

“The money earned by my pen gave college educations to 
those three children of mine”, she said. ‘‘When they were 
babies, while they were children and growing up, I wrote books. 
I wrote before they were up in the morning. I would get them 
off to school and then sit down and write. They would come 
tumbling in from school at noon and clamor to hear what I had 
written that forenoon and I would read to them while they ate. 
I wrote after they were in bed at night.”’ 1 


What to write about was not the thing that worried 
Mrs. McCarter; her great problem always was, she says, 
how to use the great wealth of material that Kansas 
history affords. In all her books she adheres closely to 
the facts of history. 

The essential qualities of all her stories are hopeful- 
ness, naturalness, and cleanness, for as she herself says, 
she has never tried to write the impossible, never dipped 
her pen in slime, and never in her writings violated the 
decalogue or the golden rule. 2 

Mrs. McCarter recommends authorship as a good pro- 
fession, especially to home-loving women with families, 
because the writing of books and magazine articles has 
“many advantages. It is work that may be done at home 
with no other equipment than pen, pencil, and paper. 
It is clean, pleasant work, and once a writer is an estab- 
lished author, the writing profession pays. 

Her stories often required a year or two to shape 
themselves in her mind before she finally began to write 
them. On being interviewed on her story writing, Mrs. 
McCarter explained that sometimes it took her three 
months to get started. Then pages and chapters were 
written and rewritten, and generally thrown away, and 


1. A. B. MacDonald, Interview of Mrs. McCarter, Kansas City 
Star, October 12, 1930. 
2. Editorial in the Topeka Journal, November 18, 1930. 
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8 KANSAS HISTORY IN MRS. McCARTER’S WORKS 


started all over again; but once the story was success- 
fully launched by the satisfactory writing of the first - 


two or three chapters, the rest was easy; the characters, 
scenes, and events all coming in faster than she could 
write them down. As for plots, she explains that they 
are so plentiful that they just come rolling in. Her 
difficulty, she says, has never been lack of material for 
stories, but in selecting what to use from the great 
wealth of material all about Kansas. The tales of the 
Kansas pioneers are soul-stirring; the sacrifices of the 
early missionaries among the Indians; the struggles of 
the first settlers to get a foothold and establish homes 
and schools and churches, all these and a thousand more 
topics are splendid material for any number of books. 

Most young and aspiring writers, according to Mrs. 
McCarter, make the mistake of going to the ends of the 
earth, to England, or Italy or Asia for their setting; or 
the scenes of their stories will be in a place and about 
people with whom they are not familiar. Her advice to 
such has always been to write about persons, places, and 
things with which they are familiar, those that lie close 
at hand. 

In answer to the query how ideas for a book had come 
to her, she replied, that in “The Price of the Prairie’, 
for example, she had been told factual stories of the 
times and places when the pioneers were struggling 
with the Indians for possession of the land. To her 
those things were so dramatic, so romantic, that they 
kept weaving themselves into a story in her mind, and 
characters, some of them real, others springing into 
being as the story demanded, began to take their places 
in it. Being thrilled with the deeds ef hereism of the 
pioneers and the farmer-soldiers, she decided upon her 
title, “The Price of the Prairie’, and after that the story 
took shape rapidly. 
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MARGARET HILL McCARTER, THE WRITER 9 


Mrs. McCarter is easily our most popular fiction writer 
-in Kansas, because her own people have come to know 
her as a friend, as well as a writer; because she has done 
more than any other author to “put Kansas on the map’, 


and because whatever she writes is always worth read- 
ing. 3 
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3. Feature Story in The Kansas City Star, October 12, 1930. 
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Chapter 3 
Margaret Sill MCs Works 


Mrs. McCarter began writing stories in 1901. The 


best known works from her pen are: “The Cottonwood’s 
Story’, 1908; “‘Cuddy’s Baby’’, 1907; ‘In Old Quivira”’, 
1908; “Cuddy and Other Stories”, 1908; “The Price of 
the Prairie’, 1910; “The Peace of the Solomon Valley’’, 
1911; “A Wall of Men’, 1912; “A Master’s Degree’, 
1913; ‘Winning the Wilderness”, 1914; “The Corner- 
stone’, 1915. In October of 1917 Harper and Brothers 
of New York City published her fourth large novel, 
‘“Vanguards of the Plains’, a romance of the Santa Fe 
Trail. 

Her first important novel appeared in 1910. Up to 
that time she had written short stories, essays, and 
speeches. In 1901 a modest little brochure appeared, 
“A Bunch of Things Tied Up With Strings’—a collec- 
tion of bits, grave and gay, which found its public at 
once, and for which the demand far exceeded the sup- 
ply. The next year the first of the “Cuddy” stories ap- 
peared, “Cuddy and Other Folks”. This sweet, simply 
written volume established “Cuddy’” among the “real 
people” of Kansas. In 1903 came “The Cottonwood’s 
Story’, which was a piece of prose poetry befitting a fine 
old tree and a finer man and woman who grew to 
love each other in the shade of its enameled leaves. 
This same year was one of the darkest that Topeka had 
ever known and they shudder there even yet, when the 
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MARGARET HILL McCARTER’S WORKS 11 


“Flood Year” is mentioned. Mrs. McCarter played no 


small role in relief and rescue work among the flood suf- 
ferers. In the fall of the year books had to be furnished 
for more than five hundred children whose parents had 
lost everything in the angry flood waters. To raise the 
necessary funds, Mrs. McCarter wrote “The Overflow- 
ing Waters’, the story of that great flood. Moved as 
she had been by the relentless advance of the water 
upon the city and by harrowing experiences in rescue 
and relief work, she wrote from her heart, and this story 
is considered by some as the best bit of writing she ever 
did. Its sale paid for the needed school books. 

In 1907 followed ‘‘Cuddy’s Baby” with its pictures of 
Kansas pioneer, country and college life. The next year 
Mrs. McCarter sought a new field and found it in ‘‘Old 
Quivira’”’, a romance in which love, adventure, and heroic 
sacrifice are woven around Father Juan Padilla, who ac- 


companied Coronado. This good priest decided to de- 


vote the remainder of his life to the Indian tribes in 
Kansas. He died on the prairies at the hands of the In- 
dians whom he tried to christianize. The life of the priest 
in this story is the same as the life of Father Padilla as 
told in the histories of Kansas. It is a tale of sixteenth 
century Kansas and of the Spanish power in America 
at that time. 

These small books gained for the writer a wide public 
and paved the way for the more pretentious books to 
come. 

Late in 1901 Mrs. McCarter started east on an im- 
portant quest, for she carried with her the manuscript of 
her first novel. She did not have to go far. The great 
Chicago publishing house of A. C. McClurg gave wel- 
come to the visitor from the Kansas plains and accepted 
“The Price of the Prairie’. 

This book, which is just what its title indicates, a 


Story of the price that pioneer men and women paid for 
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12 KANSAS HISTORY IN MRS. McCARTER’S WORKS — 


Kansas, came out in 1910 and at once took rank among 
the best sellers of the year. 

Mrs. McCarter, on being asked what had started her 
on her literary career, replied that some years before, 
after writing numerous short stories, papers, and essays 
for club meetings and Chautauquas, it occurred to her 
that perhaps she could write a novel. So she started 
“The Price of the Prairie” but progressed no farther 
than the second chapter, for other duties interrupted 
her almost continually. After two years she went to 
work on it again and soon had the satisfaction of seeing 
it finished. This, her most famous book, has been as 
popular as any produced by a middle western author. 1 

“The Price of the Prairie’ describes the difficulties 
that the Kansas settlers had with the Indians in the 
years immediately following the Civil War. The author 
does not seem to be of the opinion that the Indians were 
mistreated, but believes they received more than they 
deserved at the hands of a trusting government. The 
Indians were cruel, and they practiced every kind of de- 
ceit. They accepted rations during the winter when it 
was impossible for them to get a living from the barren 
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prairie, but during the spring and summer they became | 


“bad Indians’, who ravaged the homes and outraged 
the wives and daughters of the homesteaders. After 
murdering the men and boys and torturing the children 
before the eyes of their mothers, they carried off women 
into slavery. 

The early settlers suffered terribly for the homes they 
were trying to establish in the prairie country. Many 
of these early pioneers were soldiers from the Union 
armies of the Civil War. The author gives a fairly full 
account of Quantrill’s raid on Lawrence and of the 
march of the Nineteenth Kansas Cavalry to the Washita 


1. William E. Connelley, A Standard History of Kansas and Kan- 
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River in the southwest, in an attempt to rid Kansas of 
the Indians. 2 

This story also contains a detailed account of the 
heroic deeds of that band of soldiers under General For- 
sythe, who were besieged by Indians on the Arickaree 
River. In 1868 a body of Indians made up of members 
of various tribes attacked the settlers in the Solomon, 
Republican, and Saline valleys. The climax of the wars 
with the plains Indians in Kansas, came in the battle of 
Beecher Island, in the Arickaree. General Sherman, 
hearing that a small band of Indians was entering 
Northwestern Kansas, sent Colonel Forsythe of his per- 
sonal staff, with fifty men, to turn them back. On the 
night of September 10, the party camped on the north 
bank of the Arickaree, opposite a small, sandy island, 
known as Beecher’s Island. The river was dry at that — 
time of the year. 

Early in the morning, a large band of Indians attacked 
the camp. The men, compelled to leave their camp 
equipment, retreated to the island, fighting bravely. 
During the day two more attacks were made, but in each 
case the savages were repulsed, more than half of the 
white men were wounded, and all were without food or 
shelter. The situation seemed desperate. Hemmed in 
by the enemy, there seemed no way of escape. 

But two scouts, Jack Stilwell and James Trudeau, 
bravely volunteered to try to reach Fort Wallace, ninety 
miles away, and bring back aid to their comrades. After 
three days of hairbreadth escapes, they reached the 
fort, and aid was sent to the beleagured men on Beecher 
Island. They had remained there nine days in all, 
hemmed in with Indians, waiting for help. It was after- 
wards ascertained that the Indians had lost between. 


a ey mete eee 


2. James P.C Callahan, “Kansas in the American Novel and Story”, 
Kansas Historical Collections, XVII, 173. 
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seven and eight hundred warriors in the nine days, 
among them the great Cheyenne Chief, Roman Nose. 

The Indians were finally subdued for all time in Kan- 
sas, by the Nineteenth Kansas Volunteers, after a hard 
winter campaign in 1869. 3 


“In all of my books’, says Mrs. McCarter, “I have stuck closely 
to the facts of history. Thus, before I wrote of the battle of 
the Arickaree, I talked personally with Philey, the scout who 
went out at night and got help, and I read all the army reports 
and accounts that had been written by survivors. General For- 
sythe wrote me that my description of that battle was histor- 
ically correct’’. 4 


In 1911, during the intervals of greater work, Mrs. 
McCarter produced “‘The Peace of the Solomon Valley”’’. 
This little book proved very popular as a gift book. It 
is full of thrills, of state pride, and description of the 
prosperous farming. conditions in the Solomon Valley. 
It was written in one afternoon while Mrs. McCarter was 
lecturing for a Chautauqua audience. In the town of 
Cawker City she was asked to read one of her short 
stories to the night audience. She had no story with her, 
so she went to her hotel room and wrote all afternoon. 
Before the time arrived for her to go on the platform, 
her story was written and she read it to an appreciative 
audience. 

After two rejections by other publishing houses, Mc- 
Clurg then published it. New editions were called for, 
and Mrs. McCarter has realized much from the royalties 
on the sales of this little volume. Incidentally, she 


thinks it is her best book. 5 


Mrs. McCarter’s three books—‘‘The Price of the 
Prairie’, 1910, “‘A Wall of Men’, 1912, and “Winning 
the Wilderness’, 1914, have been called a “Kansas 


3. William E. Connelley, op. cit., II, 772-773. 


4. Feature Story in The Kansas City Star, Oct. 12, 1930. 
KR Joc ert. 
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Trilogy’. They are historical novels covering three 
romantic and colorful eras in Kansas life. ‘‘The Price of 
the Prairie’, as indicated, is an account of the human 
price paid for the country between the Missouri River 
and the Rockies. | 

“A Wall of Men” is a story written in memory of 
those Empire Builders who, more than half a hundred 
years ago, founded a kingdom on liberty, loyalty, and 
love and defended it bravely. The story begins in the 
middle fifties and pictures the kind of people who first 
settled in Kansas territory, and the purpose that brought 
them here. The setting is around Lawrence and east to 
the Missouri line. It is a story of the struggle between 
the free-state and pro-slavery forces. Each side is de- 
termined to win—the free-state settlers by peaceable 
means and the pro-slavery forces by any means possible. 
The sufferings of the early settlers in this part of the 
state are vividly portrayed. The Kansas droughts are 
long and hard to bear, but they are not as terrible as the 
unreasonable and wanton killing of innocent men by the 
pro-slavery forces in the territory. 

The author emphasizes the courage and fortitude of 
the free-state women, when father, son, or brother is 
waylaid and brutally murdered. The women hold the 
claims while the men fight for their rights and the free- 
dom of the negro. Lawrence is sacked by Sheriff Jones 
and his band of outlaws from Missouri, the Wakarusa 
peace treaty is signed, the two contending forces make 
merry at a farcical peace party in the Free-State Hotel 
at Lawrence. At the end of two years of vendetta war- 
fare Lawrence is destroyed by Quantrill in his terrible 
raid, yet the free-state settlers do not give up. John 
Brown adds his bit to the drama of the early struggle in 
Kansas. With everything against them, the brave free- 
State settlers hold out in the face of the ill will of Gov- 
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ernor Shannon and the president of the United States. 
Everything points against them, but they Sap win, and 
Kansas enters the union a free state. 6 

“Winning the Wilderness’, 1914, is a story of pioneer 
life on the prairies and shows the development of the 
state from a barren prairie, to the prosperous farming 
country that it is today. The settlers lived through the 
years of drought and hard times, and in the end they 
were rewarded for their faith in the future of the state. 
Some of these settlers fought for the Union, some for the 
Confederacy, but they later became neighbors on the 
Kansas prairies. The author shows the false promotion 
schemes that many of the grafters in those early days 
tried to force upon the settlers. Sometimes they did get 
the attention of the homesteaders and swindled them out 
of their hard-earned money. 7 

In “A Master’s Degree’’, 1918, Mrs. McCarter left the 
field of Kansas history for a brief but strong romance of 
young western life. 

The story tells of the early struggles of Victor Bur- 
leigh to obtain an education in spite of difficulties and of 
his efforts to cast off the idea that brute strength could 
get him everything he wanted. Vincent Burgess, a 
young professor from Harvard, also has a trying time at- 
tempting to keep caste and at the same time mingle 
with common people. Both have battles to fight within 
themselves, and both win out. 

Of this story, Mrs. McCarter’s publisher said: 


Never before have we presented a book with as much confi- 
dence as we now feel. There is reason for this. We know it 
to be a noble work, virile in its portrayal of strong and worthy 
manhood, vigorous in its splendid and practical idealism, and 
uplifting in as much as it will influence, help and inspire this 


6. James P. Callahan, op. cit., XVII, 159. 
7, Jhidi, A VII, 175. 
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and the future generations. 8 


“The Corner Stone’, 1915, is one of Mrs. McCarter’s. 
gift books. It gives the reader a good picture of the last 
of the great wheat ranches near Pawnee Rock. It is a 
story of the twentieth century, dealing with the passing 
generation that was fond of the open plains, and also 
of the generation that is now making the hfe of the state. 

“The Vanguards of the Plains’, is a romance of the 
old Santa Fe trail. The story opens at Fort Leaven- 
worth, on the bluffs near the Missouri River. This novel 
gives a complete account of the Santa Fe trail from the 
early forties to about the year 1867. . Much of the life 
of the state at that early day is shown, particularly the 
long spells of drought from which Kansas has often suf- 
fered. Nearly every class of people passes in review as 


the story unfolds. 


“The Reclaimers” is a real story of the sage brush 
country of western Kansas. There are fortunes lost and 
made; there are floods, love, romance, and a mystery 
that holds one’s interest throughout. The story gives 
the reader a very good idea of the difficulties that con- 
fronted the early settlers in Kansas. : 

“Paying Mother’ is a commonplace story of common- 
place people. There is nothing new in the story nor in 
the way it is told. Yet the human touch upon the heart- 
Strings, old as mother love, young as the latest pulse- 
beat, holds the interest and gives much worth to this 
little work. , 

“Homeland” is a story different from the others in 
that it is not a Kansas story. It portrays the true, 
rugged American man who stands for fine things in his 
business as well as in his home, and the sterling, high 
principled woman whose art of homemaking has helped 
to make America the country that it is. 


ei 


8. William E. Connelley, op. cit., V, 2708. 
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Chapter 4 
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A. Nature in Kansas 


There is something in mankind the world over which 
attracts him to a beautiful flower, a stately tree, a ver- 
dant prairie, a cheery song bird, a clear sparkling 
stream, or a glowing sunset. Now, nature has favored 
Kansas with an abundance of these inspiring objects. 

In spring the Kansas landseape is brightened by a 
wealth of flowers of every kind and hue—both woodland 
and prairie. As the season progresses, yellow becomes 
the predominant color of the Kansas flowers. Among 
the yellow flowers is the sunflower, which is common to 
all Kansas and because of that fact, was designated by 
the state legislature, in 1903, as the Kansas flower. 1 

But long before action was taken by the legislature 
the people had by common consent recognized Kansas 
as the Sunflower State. 

The appropriateness of the sunflower as the floral 
emblem of our state was very eloquently set forth by 
Senator George P. Morehouse, author of the law, at a 
banquet given at the state encampment of the National 
Guard at Fort Riley in October following the passage of 
the act, in these words: 


This native wild flower is common throughout our borders, 
1. Bliss Isely and W. M. Richards, Four Centuries in Kansas, 224. 
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and is always hardy and conspicuous. It lifts its head in tri- 
umph along our most beautiful and classic valleys and mingles 
its cheerful light with the verdure of expanding prairies. The 
seasons have little effect on its coming, for it flourishes in time 
of flood and the drought of arid summer adds to the multitude 
of its blossoms. It is of definite, unvarying and striking shape, 
ever faithful, whether gracing the beautiful gardens of the rich 
or lingering near the humble habitation of the poor. Wherever 
reproduced, whether in color or canvas, worked in iron or 
chiseled in stone or marble, its identity is ever present. I am 
pleased to see it has been wrought in bronze and as a badge, 
decorates the new uniforms of the Kansas National Guard. It 
has marked the position of Kansas in many an imposing 
pageant. This flower has to every Kansan a historic symbolism. 
It speaks eloquently of frontier days, when buds and blossoms 
of civilization were not numerous and when we were deprived 
of many of the refinements we now enjoy. The sunflower re- 
calls paths and winding trails, and we are reminded of its 
golden lines of beauty, at times making their graceful turns over 
hill and vale, and breaking the dull monotony of many a prairie 
scene. It is not a blossom lingering a few brief hours, but 
lasts for a season. It gracefully nods to the caresses of the 
earliest morning zephyrs. Its bright face greets the rising orb 
of day and faithfully follows him in his onward course through 
the blazing noontide, till the pink-tinted afterglow of sunset 
decorates the western sky and marks the quiet hour of even- 
tide. Few can recall all the state favorites, but the entire 
nation knows that Kansas has the sunflower and is the Sun- 
flower State. 2 


There is also a fascination in wood lore and a satis- 
faction that can scarcely be measured. Its interest is 
universal and inexhaustible. All through Kansas from 
the wooded hillside and stream margins of the east to 
the higher plain lands of the west trees hold high favor, 
and the landscape is dotted with the groves and orchards 
planted for home comfort and beauty as well as for the 
profitable service they render. No part of Kansas is 


snare tn inicio 
2. Charles P, Beebe, Kansas Facts, A Year Book of the State, 
1929, 276-277, 
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denied the boon of trees. There are species adapted to 
conditions in every section, since there are one hun- 
dred forty-four varieties of trees native to Kansas. 
Among the common varieties are the cottonwood, elm, 
hackberry, maple, oak, locust, hickory, sycamore, wal- 
nut, linden, ash, and box elder. 3 
The most glorious chapter of Kansas forestry has 
been written on the pages of the old-time prairies of the 
Arkansas valley. Although Kansas is a prairie state, 
trees abounded until the droughts of recent years 
wrought devastation among them. Albert Dickens, a 
Kansas State Forester in 1928 has cleverly said that ‘‘the 
large groves at the confluence of streams and the lines 
of woodland along their banks are only punctuation 
marks and column rules in the great pages of the prose 
and poetry of the prairies. 4 
Kansas was indeed rich in beautiful tree life, its best 
loved tree being the famous cottonwood. The cotton- 
wood tree was the first to grow at the time of the pio- 
neer white settlers. Its hardiness enabled it to with- 
stand the drought and heat and rendered it of much 
value to the newcomers. Near Garden City two roads 
lead from the town, lined on either side with large 
cottonwoods. Another beloved cottonwood is located a 
few feet east of the south wing of the state capitol 
building in Topeka. It is a very large and beautiful tree 
of almost perfect symmetry, with a spread of about one 
hundred feet. There are several stories as to the origin 
of this tree. It is said that it grew from a seed and that 
it is the only naturally grown tree on the statehouse 
grounds. In 1868, derricks were used for hoisting ma- 
terial while the building of the east wing was in prog- 


"3. Bliss Isely and W. M. Richards, op. cit., 223-224. 
4. J. C. Mohler, Trees in Kansas, 7. 
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ress. At this time several big cottonwood boughs were 
brought up from the river to be used as stakes to fasten 
the guy ropes. Some believe that the tree sprouted 
from the seed of one of these boughs. Presidents Har- 
rison, McKinley, and Taft made campaign speeches be- 
neath it, and under it many generations of children have 
played. It is loved not only for its historical associa- 
tions, but also for its grace and beauty. 

A cottonwood tree west of Englewood is said to be 
the largest in Kansas. Thirty-one feet in circumference, 
it was already a large tree when the first white settlers 
located there many years ago. On the road to Maple- 
hill, just a few miles west of Topeka, is a cottonwood, 
the silhouette of which bears a marked resemblance to 
a Dutch windmill, especially at a distance. This tree 
was the inspiration for the poem “The Windmill Tree” 
by the young Kansas poet, Edna Becker. 5 

In Kansas every aged tree suggests the campfires and 
wigwams of a vanished race and spreads its shade over 
a history in the making. To the prairie pioneer, whose 
horizon was bounded only by his power of vision, a tree 
among the billowing waves of green became as a sail 
on the sea, a harbinger of hope and contact with 
the infinite spaces. To the early settlers, the nation 
builders, the plains and sky were types of the infinite, 
and the trees were needed to make humanity more 
human by protecting the earth’s holiest spot—the home. 

The cottonwood can rightfully be called the “‘pioneer 
tree of Kansas’. It was the cottonwood that gave the 
first shade and shelter to the early homesteads of central 
and western Kansas. If the full truth were known, it 
might honestly be said that the successful growth of the 
cottonwood grove on the homestead was often the deter- 
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mining factor in the decision of the homesteader to 
“stick it out” until he could make good. To the writer, 
many fond memories cling around a long line of large, 
stately cottonwoods sheltering the home of a devoted 
pioneer father and mother. As children we played and 
swung in the branches. Year in and year out, and even 
to this day, the gentle rustle of the shimmering leaves, 
playing in the breezes, is a sweet reminder of happy 
childhood days. 

The trees of Kansas are too varied and too numerous 
to go into detail concerning each. We turn now to con- 
sider the prairies of Kansas. 

Kansas is divided into three almost equal areas; the 
High Plains, comprising the western third of the state; 
the Low Plains, covering the central third; the Bluestem 
Prairies, occupying the eastern third. The High and 
Low Plains are generally level, while the Bluestem 
Prairies are generally rolling or hilly. 

As for the appearance of Kansas, to the general ob- 
server the effect is that of an immense prairie, but the 
appearance is not that of a flat and boundless plain. The 
waters of the state, which generally flow eastward, have 
an average fall for the whole state of nearly eight feet 
to the mile. Although the surface is a great plain slop- 
ing eastward, its minute topography is often rugged and 
varied; valleys two hundred feet deep, bluffs and 
mounds with precipitous walls three hundred feet high; 
overhanging rocky ledges and remnants of cataracts and 
falls in numerous streams, giving a variety of scenery, 
are to be observed all over the eastern part of the state, 
and to even a greater extent in some portions of the 
west. 6 

The rolling prairies of Kansas are slightly uptilted 


6. Noble L. Prentis, A History of Kansas, 9-10. 
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toward the north and west. Here and there, especially 
in the west and south, they become mesas and tablelands 
broken by deep cuts, almost canyons. The sight of the 
Kansas country delights the eye of the beholder. The 
prairie rising and falling in beautiful swells as far as 
the sight can extend leaves a naan picture in the 
memory. 

When white men first came to Kansas, they found it 
a rich game country. The predominate big game ani- 
mals were buffalo, elk, deer, and antelope, which fed 
on the Kansas pastures both in winter and in summer, 
finding shelter in time of blizzards in the canyons of the 
eroded lands and in the timbers where the buffalo 
browsed on cottonwood shoots and young willows. 

Among predatory animals were the bear, wildcat, 
lynx, wolf, and coyote. The cottontail and jack-rabbit 
scampered over the grasslands in vast numbers, while 
in the woodlands the squirrels scolded at the coons and 
possums. The banks of rivers and creeks were alive with 
beaver, otter, and muskrats. ; 

Game birds, such as turkeys, prairie chickens, and 
quail were found in flocks. Turkeys were common in all 
parts, but thrived best on the high plains where, be- 
cause of the shortness of the grass, they were most suc- 
cessful in raising their broods, Among seasonal game 
birds were geese, ducks, cranes, brants, and swans. The 
kame birds have left us a memorial in the names of 
streams—Turkey Creek, Goose Creek, Eagle Tail Creek, 
and go on. 

Eagles today are only occasionally seen in Kansas, but 
they were common in early days. The site of Lecomp- 
{on was formerly called Bald Eagle from the large num- 
ber of bald eagles that reared their young in great nests 
atop the loftiest sycamore trees. 

The ideal landscape with its variety of trees is a fit- 
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ting background for the most valuable birds of Kansas, 
which today abound in greater number than in pioneer 
days. 7 They are the song birds, which thrive best 
where lands are cultivated. These song birds serve a 
useful purpose as hereditary enemies of crop-destroying 
insects. An ornithologist has listed three hundred and 
forty-three species and subspecies of birds as resident in 
Kansas. The most loved of the Kansas birds is the 
meadowlark, elected by the Kansas school children, 
January 29, 1925, as the Kansas bird. 8 Among some 
of the other favorites are the bob-white, cardinal, blue 
jay, robin, wren, and oriole. | 

Since Kansas has no mountains, winds sweep the 
plains and prairies, giving Kansas a rapidly variable cli- 
mate. Summers are generally hot by day, although the 
nights are somewhat cooler out-of-doors. The hot spells 
of summer are frequently interrupted by cool periods. 
Winters are variable, some years mild, other years se- 
vere, with little snow except in the northeast section. 
The pleasant winter days may be broken by the on- 
slaught of a sudden blizzard, accompanied by swirling, 
drifting snow. 

While Kansas must struggle with droughts and floods, 
with blizzards and hot winds, with occasional tornadoes 
and dust storms, on the whole, nature has been good to 
Kansas and her people. Westward moving Americans 
entering nature’s treasure house of Kansas, have appre- 
ciated and worked with nature to make this land the 
ideal home of man. 

All the natural features of this. great rectangle; all 
the varying aspects of the earth, as touched by the shap- 
ing hands of the season; all the shifting panorama of 
the skies; all the myriad voices of the winds; the shine 


71. Bliss Isely and W. M. Richards, op. cit., 225. 
8. Ibid., 226. . 
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of shallow, wide and wandering streams; the fringing 
trees that watch the waters as they pass; the lovely 
charm of each rocky promontory that looks out upon the 
sea of grass; all these have proved to be the inspiring 
and informing spirit of Kansas literature, and all these 
are found in the works of Margaret Hill McCarter. 

All of Mrs. McCarter’s delightful stories abound in 
local color of Kansas; Kansas prairies, Kansas streams 
and valleys; Kansas fields and orchards; Kansas trees, 
flowers, and shrubs, Kansas game and song birds; Kan- 
sas skies and sunsets, each with a distinctive touch all 
its own. 

Here and there throughout her works she ree 
passages dealing with single elements of local color as: 


And then we walked on until before us stood that. graceful 
little locust tree, the landmark of the prairie. Its leaves were 
falling in golden showers now, save as here and there a more 
protected branch still held its summer green foliage. 9 | 


Then again she possesses that master touch of com-. 


bining elements into a beautiful harmonious whole of 
perfect symmetry: 


Far up the river, the shapely old cottonwood stood in the 
pride of its autumn gold, outlined against a clear blue sky, 
while all the prairie lay in seas of golden haze about it. On the 
gray, Jagged rocks of the cliff, the blood-red leaves of the 
vines made a rich warmth of color. 


The little hidden cliff was vine-covered now, and the scarlet 
leaves clung in a lace-work about the gray stone under which 
the crevice ran back clean and dry for an arm’s length. 10 


Trees and nature in general appeal very strongly to 
Mrs, McCarter: 


It was the time of budding things. In the valley of the Mis- 


er arty 
a 


9. Mrs, McCarter, The Price of the Prairie, 347. 
10. Ibid., 322. 
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souri the black elm boughs, the silvery sycamores and cotton- 
woods, and the vines on the gray rock-faced cliffs were veiled 
in shimmering draperies of green, with here and there a little 
group of orchard trees faintly pink against the landscape’s 
dainty verdure. 11 


Speaking of the grand old oak trees out in the Solo- 


mon Valley, she does not exaggerate when she describes 
them: 


Eunice and I had gone miles and miles up the Solomon valley 
for a long picnic day. And, Father, we did see sucha grove of 
beautiful oaks as you’d never think a flat old prairie could 
grow. They are tucked away in a valley where a muddy creek 
comes winding down to the Solomon River. 


That was a glorious day we spent under the oaks with their 
grand, green heads and their hundred-foot spread of shade. 12 


Another example of harmonious blending runs thus: 


One October day when the wooded valley of the Neosho was 
in its autumn glory, when the creeping vines on the gray stone 
bluff were aflame with the frost’s rich scarlet painting, and the 
west prairies were all one shimmering sea of gold flecked with 
emerald and purple; while above all these curved the wide mag- 
nificent skies of Kansas, unclouded, fathomless, and tenderly 
blue; when the peace of God was in the air and His benedic- 
tion of love was on all the land. 13 


A beautiful twilight scene is the following word 
picture: 


The Solomon Valley is in its late summer grandeur, and 
with the purple mist of evening hanging over it, the whole thing 
slipped from a wide landscape through a soft blur of helio- 
trope twilight into a black velvety night. 14 


11. Mrs. McCarter, Vanguards of the Plains, 152. 

12. Mrs. McCarter, Peace of the Solomon Valley, 44-45, 47, 
13. Mrs. McCarter, The Price of the Prairie, 485. 

14, Mrs. McCarter, Peace of the Solomon Valley, 48, 
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To be convinced that Margaret Hill McCarter’s works 
abound in passages of unsurpassed beauty, note but 
the following lines: 


Across this spread of land the level rays of sunset fling 
their splendor, while far up the sky a radiant glory of color 
no artist can ever paint—well, that’s the Solomon Valley. 
And stretching away to the very bound of the world, fold on 
fold, is a wavy richness of greens and browns and gold with 
purple shadows into which it all melts at last, and the pink 
tinting overhead slowly softening into silvery cloud mist. It is 
worth a journey to see. 15 


And who could question her powers of description 
after reading passages like this? 


The world for one long moment was rose-hued like the sun- 
set’s afterglow; and sky and prairie, lowlands along the wind- 
ing creek, and tall elm trees above the deepening shadows, 
were all engulfed in a mist of golden glory, shot through with 
amethyst and sappnire, the dainty coraline pink of summer 
dawns, and the iridescent shimmer of mother-of-pearl. 

Heaven opens to us here and there such moments on the way 
of life. And the memory of them lingers like perfume tarouen 
all the days that follow. 16 

That was the grandest August sunrise that ever shone on 
Kansas. The folds of a morning mist, shot through with a 
purple glory that tinted into crimson, rolled back in waves of 
splendor before the great pageant of light that swung up the 
eastern sky. The earth was one glistening sheen of dewdrops, 
and all the sweet air of morning was shimmering with reflected 
color. 17 

The moon was filling the sky with its radiance. A chorus of 
crickets sang joyeusly in the short brown grass about the sun- 
flowers. The cottonwoods along the river course gleamed like 
alabaster in the white night-splendor, and the prairie breeze 


sang its low crooning song of evening as it flowed gently over 
the land. 18 


15. lbid., 36. 

16. Mrs. McCarter, Vanguards of the Plains, 324, 325. 
17, Mrs. McCarter, In Old Quivira, 99-100. 

18. Mrs. McCarter, Winning the Wilderness, 26. 
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B. Waconda Spring 


The famous Waconda Spring in Mitchell County is lo- 
cated about sixteen miles west of Beloit and three miles 
east of Cawker City, on the Missouri Pacific railroad. 

This spring was known to all the plains tribes of In- 
dians from time immemorial. They believed that the 
water of the spring had special merit and that the spring 
itself had supernatural powers. 

General Pike discovered the spring on his westward 
march through Kansas and gave the first historical note 
of it. 19 He tells how the Indians worshipped it as a 
gift from God. Sitting Bull and his braves stopped there 
on their way to the Dakota plains. Various other tribes 
knew of the existing spring long before the white man 
appeared upon the scene. To them it possessed a mys- 
terious charm. They worshipped it for they believed 
the Great Spirit dwelt therein. Here they came to cele- 
brate their victories and to bury their chieftains, as 
many bones found there prove. 

When the Kansas Indians crossed the Missouri River 
and began to press westward, they soon became familiar 
with this spring. Perhaps they did not change the 
name of the spring, but gave it their own form of the 
name. Anything the Indians did not understand they 
called a god, and this spring was a god or one of the 
gods of each and all the tribes that visited it. The Kaw 
Indian word for god was ‘“‘Waconda’’. Their name 
seems to have been attached permanently to the spring, 
although they were probably the last tribe to become 
familiar with it, to worship at it and to worship the 
spring itself. Even taking the name given it by the Kaw 
Indians, the name of the spring means “the spirit of the 
gods”, and, as said above, they all regarded it as a god. 


19. Elizabeth Mitchell Petro, Topeka Journal, February 5, 1934. 
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The Kansas Indians had a peculiar conception of the 
future life. Any point that made a deep impression on 
the mind became a sacred village of the dead and any 
Kansas Indian after death might go to that particular 
place. It is therefore more than probable that this great 
spring of the gods was a sacred village of the dead of 
the Kansas Indians. 

The Indian was always hedged about with fear. The 
earth and its elements had power to harm him, he be- 
heved. He added to this list of terrors many imaginary 
monsters lying in wait in rivers, lakes, on the mountains, 
under the bluffs, in the sky and in the great springs to 
injure him or destroy him. The object of his religion 
was to propitiate these awful beings, and his religion 
was one of propitiation rather than one of worship. 

In ancient times the Pawnees, Arickarees, Wichitas, 
and other tribes of the Caddoan family gathered at the 
spring. Later came the Comanches, Cheyennes, Sioux, 
Kiowa, Arapahoes, Kaws, and other plains tribes. They 
all came to hold propitiatory ceremonials, casting into 
the spring small articles of value, tomahawks, arrow- 
heads, knives, beads, as a kind of conjuring charm to 
ward off the danger of the malevolent spirits. 

In 1840 Rev. Isaac McCoy published a description of 
the spring as follows: 


About 100 yards from the banks of the Solomon River, in 
an extensive level prairie, is a mound of stone, formed by a 
deep ravine which surrounds it; it is 170 yards in circumference 
at its base, and it rises above the bottom of the ravine 30 feet, 
and is level on the top, with a diameter of 120 feet. The ravine 
On one side is 40 yards wide, and on the other 10. The sum- 
mit of the mound is about a foot higher than the adjacent 
plain. No stone of any kind is seen in the vicinity of the place, 
except that which composes the mound, which appears to be 
a secondary, shelly and porous limestone. The sides of the 
mound being stone, form a striking contrast with the outer 
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bank of the ravine, which is only earth. The salt water forms 
a stagnant pool in the center of the mound, 55 feet in diameter, 
and rising to a perfect level with the summit, so that a wind 
from any quarter causes the water to run over the opposite side 
of the basin. About half way up one side issues salt water, 
which runs off in a small rivulet into Solomon River. Along 
this rivulet and generally in the sides of the mound, salt is 
crystallized in such quantities that it might be collected for use. 
The pool on the top is deep. Solomon River, is called by the 
Kansans, Nepaholla—meaning, water on the hill—and derives 
its name from this fountain; but the fountain itself is by them 
called Ne Woh’kon’daga—that is “Spirit Water’. The Kau- 
zaus, Pawnees, and other tribes, in passing by this spring, 
usually throw into it, as a kind of conjuring charm, some small 
articles of value. The structure of the mound may be ac- 
counted for by supposing that the source of the water at a 
distance is higher than the plain which immediately surrounds 
the mound. The quality of the water has produced the rock 
formation, and the resort of buffalo and other animals, and the 
descent of rains, have formed the ravine about it. 20 


Mrs. McCarter in her little gift volume ‘‘Peace of the 
Solomon Valley’’, describes the Waconda Spring thus: 


A wonderful welling up of salt water just like the clear green 
waves off Long Island. A huge mound of earth thirty feet 
high and a hundred across forms the cup which the water filis 
to the brim. The depth of this pool is only guessed at. So 
here it lies, by long secret underground ways reaching out to 
the sea or some salt spot a thousand miles away maybe. Aeons 
and aeons ago the sea waves swept over Kansas, I am told by 
my geology. And then came its upheavals and down-settlings, 
its stand-patting and boss-busting and machine-ruling, and all 
the whole grand mix-up. In which mix the sea went off and 
forgot this little bit of it. Forgot the combination on the 
cut-off. Or maybe the plumbing of this old earth was as defec- 
tive then as a New York flat is today. Anyhow, this precious, 
clear, green pool of salty water was forgotten; and year on year, 
century on century, rising and falling like the tides of the 


20. Frank W, Blackmar, Kansas, A Cyclopedia of State History, 
I, 786-787. 
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ocean, it dimpled under the summer winds and smiled back at 
the skies above it. Like the pioneers of this Solomon Valley 
it defied the drought to burn it out, or the winter blizzard to 
lock it up with ice. And the Indians came and called it Wa- 
conda—the Spirit Water—and worshipped over what they could 
not understand. 21 


In another allusion to this wonderful spring Mrs. Mc- 
Carter says: 


The sharp edges of the day are softened and the world is 
made of curves and harmonious stones of color, pink and grey 
and amethyst. Looking out toward the Solomon River winding 
by black shadowed corn fields and gray-green meadows, I pic- 
tured the day when the red man ruled here and this pool of salt 
sea water was his shrine. His dead lay buried in the bottom lands 
by the slow-moving Solomon and he stood on this huge mound 
and sung his weird death-songs, and made offerings of beads 
and arrows and trophies to the waters, that the Spirit of the 
Waters would be kind to his departed ones. 

And then I thought farther back to the day Oren yes sea 
had left this bit of itself, one lonely gem of emerald waters, 
upon the desert plains. And J thought how down the years, 
through a hundred hundred generations of men it had kept its . 
place, with all the sea’s traditions, color, taste and motion, 
rising and falling regularly like the ocean tides, here in the 
heart of the great plains, a thousand miles from any ocean 
waters. 22 


Many Indian legends are attached to Waconda Spring. 
One is that Waconda, daughter of a chief, became in- 
fatuated with the son of the chief of an opposing tribe. 
These hostile tribes met at the spring, and the intimacy 
was opposed by a conflict of arms. Waconda’s lover, 
wounded and weak from loss of blood, fell or was 
thrown into the spring, whereupon his faithful sweet- 
heart plunged in after him, both being drowned. Ever. 
Since the Indians have called it ‘““Waconda” or “Great 


_—,, 


21. Mrs. McCarter, Peace of the Solomon Valley, 39-40. 
22. Ibid., 48-49. 
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Spirit”’ spring. 

Another version of the legend says that the intimacy 
between the fair Waconda and the young brave was 
frowned upon by the parents of both, yet, the lovers 
would not listen. They were young and heeded no in- 
terference; so finally the tribes met on the plain sur- 


rounding the spring, and a# real battle ensued. The 


Jover of the fair Waconda, wounded, and weak from 
the loss of blood, fell headleng into the depths of the 


pool, while the maiden, frantic with grief, turned upon 


her father and charged him with the murder of the one 
whose tepee she was to share. The irate father bent his 
bow, and a moment later am arrow crashed into her 
skull; her body followed that of her lover into the water 
of the spring. The Indians named it Waconda and they 
still believe that the spirit of the maiden dwells there- 
in. 28 

Many and many a time in her young years the writer 
of these lines visited the famous “‘Waconda”’ spring. 
What childhood thrills there were, to hear the swish of 
the salt brine from the spring, wash in wind-directed 
Waves over one’s feet; to place the hand into the Indian- 
hallowed waters; to drink of the mystic waters; to 
listen to the Indian legends as they were told and 
retold; and finally to view the skulls of Waconda 
and her lover. Yes, thrills they were, but thrills 
without the deeper thoughts to enhance them. Now, 
“Waconda”, like everything in life, carried with it 
a deep significance. ‘“‘Waconda”’ brings thoughts of 
a happy childhood home in the peaceful, beautiful Solo- 
mon Valley; thoughts of a noble pioneer father, and a 
gentle, self-sacrificing mother, who endured untold hard- 
ships, faced every danger, yet so loved that pioneer 


23. Frank W. Blackmar, op. cit., I, 787. 
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‘home that they chose to remain to the end. And so 


this tiny bit of sea, left there for so many centuries, had 
so loved the place, so rested in the peace and beauty of 
the valley, sun-kissed and mist-swathed, with the tender- 
ness of the springtime, the glory of mid-summer, the 
splendor of autumn, that it chose to stay there; chose 
to forsake the restless, stormy, seething ocean that ham-~ 
mers forever on its shores, and here to watch the unfold- 
ing of a kingdom. 


C. King of the Plains 


Kansas has the distinction of having been the favorite 
grazing land roamed over by the mighty herds of 
buffaloes. She provided an immense, rich pastureland, 


- for here grew the buffalo grass in abundance. For this 


reason Kansas was the paradise of the buffalo hunter 
of the day. However the herds might fluctuate in other 
regions, in Kansas the buffalo was invariably present 
until the exterminating process set in. 

The earliest history of Kansas is closely allied with 
that of the buffalo. Coronado crossing the Kansas plains 
was Impressed by a scene familiar to the hunters of three 
hundred or more years later—the prairies blackened 
by huge herds of buffaloes. His papers tell of tremen- 
dous herds of “humped” cattle vastly different from 
any he had ever seen. And probably hundreds of years 
before the discovery of the New World, the same scene 
of roaming buffaloes had been repeated many thousands 
of times on the Kansas prairies. 24 

The first buffalo ever known to any European was 
seen by the men of the Cortez expedition in 1521. In © 
their search for gold they had come to the Aztec capi- 
tol, where the emperor, Montezuma, kept a large me- 


a 


24. William E. Connelley, History of Kansas State and People, 
[, 254. 
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nagerie, including buffaloes, for the entertainment of his 


subjects. Evidently the appearance of the captive buf- 
faloes greatly impressed the Spanish. In comparison 
with the smal], sleek cattle they were accustomed to, 
they must have seemed real monsters. 

Castaneda, one of Coronado’s followers, says: 


The first time we encountered the buffalo all the horses took 
to flight on seeing them for they are horrible to the sight. 

They have a broad and short face, eyes at least two palms 
from each other and projecting in such a manner sideways that 
they can see a pursuer. Their beard is like that of goats, and 
so-long that it drags the grownd when they lower the head. 
On the anterior portion of their body they have frizzled hair 
like a lion’s mane. Their horns are very short and thick, and 
can scarcely be seen through the hair. They always change 
their hair in May, and at this season they really resemble lions. 
To make it drop more quickly they roll among the brushwood 
which they find in the ravines. 

Their tail is very short and terminates in a great tuft. When 
they run they carry it in the air like scorpions. When quite 
young they are tawny and resemble our calves; but as age in-. 
creases they change color and form. 

Another thing that struck us was that all the old Eaaialt es 
that we killed had the left ear cloven, while it was entire in 
the young; we could never discover the reason for this. 

Their wool is so fine that handsome clothes would certainly 
be made of it, but it can not be dyed for it is tawny red. 25 


Often, in a hot, dry summer, when the streams were 
dried up by the sun and heat, the buffalo’s search for a 
water hole was a prolonged one. But at last.a warm, 
sickening, alkaline pool would be found and surrounded 
by hot, thirsty animals. In such cases the law of might 
prevailed and the strongest gained the first drink. After 
satisfying their thirst, the herd would wander aimlessly 
in search of new pasture instead of returning to their 


25. Mrs. Edith Connelley Ross, “The Buffalo’, in William E. 
Connelley’s Kansas and Kansans, I, 277. 
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former grazing grounds. 

Frequently a herd of buffaloes, driven almost frantic 
by heat and the ceaseless stinging of millions of insects, 
would put up a search for a marshy, low spot in the 
prairie. Here the strongest bull of the herd would go 
down on his knees and cut deep into the sod with his 
horns. This performance was continued, mingled with 
much rolling and shoving and grunting until he had 


completed a very good mudhole. Having wallowed in > 


it till thickly coated with wet earth and greatly satisfied, 


he would vacate to make room for his comrades. This 


process was continued until each member of the herd 
was similarly coated. The mud drying, made the buffalo 
an object so hideous as to be awe-inspiring. But it ful- 
filled the purpose he desired; it kept off the tormenting 
insects. Thus shielded by this earthen armor, the 
buffalo, as good knight of the plains, walked his domain 
unmolested. The rings thus made, commonly known as 
buffalo wallows, are still to be seen in the prairie lands 
of Kansas. 26 The writer, a native of Mitchell County 
in north central Kansas, spent many a happy childhood 
hour playing in and around these depressions, not know- 
ing at that time what they signified or how they came to 
be in the prairie. 

Jeff Durfey, buffalo hunter of Osborne County, Kan- 
Sas, gives this interesting account of the buffalo: 


In those days there were millions of buffaloes on these plains. 
I stood once on the divide between the two Solomons and 
looked down on a solid mass of buffalo as far as the eye could 
see in all directions. The plain was black with them. That 
herd was forty miles wide and I don’t know how long. I was 
camped once on Beaver Creek, which was six feet wide and six 
inches deep, with swiftly running water. A buffalo herd came | 
to the creek above our camp and drank it dry. For hours the - 


ee 


26. Ibid., 260. 
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creek bed was dry until the great herd had passed on. In 1872 
a great herd of buffalo drank the Solomon River dry and the 
water in it was twenty-five feet wide and a foot deep. 27 


For years Jeff Durfey had been a professional buffalo 
hunter on the Kansas plains. Buffalo hides brought him 
the money that paid for his first 160 acres that he bought 
from the government, and he became a wealthy farmer. 
He says: | 

When I first came to live here in a log. house the buffalo 

herds used to stream past the cabin within ten feet of it, but I 

wouldn’t shoot them then because I didn’t want the carcasses 

around in hot weather. The last buffalo I saw was in 1875, 


when a bunch of eight came across my place and I got two of 
- them. 28 


It is now half a century or more since buffaloes ran 
wild in Kansas. The last herd of any considerable num- 
ber of buffaloes known to have visited Kansas wandered 
into the northwest corner of the state late in 1884, ac- 
cording to the best available information. The herd, 
numbering several hundred head, came out of the moun- 
tain plains to the northwest, probably ahead of a storm, 
and grazed along the Republican River. The storm 
passed and the buffaloes moved back to better grazing 
grounds and farther away from habitations. 

As an actual fact few buffaloes ever came into Kan- 
sas after 1880. The only ones in Kansas now are in the 
zoos of the larger cities and the herds which the state 
owns and maintains on the range south of Garden City. 
The state has 3,000 acres of the old forest reserve and 
experiment station established by the government and 
then given to the state, and the small herd established 
there a few years ago is growing rapidly. 


27. Feature Story in The Kansas City Star, May 28, 1911. 
28. Loc, cit. 
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For many years the late ‘‘Buffalo” Jones maintained 
at Garden City a big buffalo ranch where he conducted 
experiments in cross-breeding the wild buffalo with 
native cattle and produced the “catalo’’. 

‘Buffaloes caused the builders of the old Kansas Pa- 
cific, now the Kansas City-Denver line of the Union 
Pacific, a good deal of trouble in the western half of 
Kansas during the late ’60s and early ’70s. As late as 
1874 there were millions of the animals to be found in 
the western plains states and within eight or ten years 
the buffalo was all but extinct so far as the great plains 
area was concerned. The animals were killed for their 
hides and later their bones brought to settlers a little 
cash money with which they were able to buy provisions 
and thus maintain their families during the early days. 

Coronado saw the great herds of buffaloes when he 
visited Kansas in 1541. His papers tell of the tremen- 
dous herds of “humped” cattle, different from any he 
had ever seen. 

The late William D. Street of Oberlin, speaker of the 
Kansas House of Representatives in 1897, reported that 
he saw a single herd of buffaloes in 1869 that covered 
practically two entire counties. The herd was about 
twenty miles wide and sixty miles long. Street was a 
member of Company I, 19th Kansas volunteers, on a 
trek into northwest Kansas to watch the Indians who 
had been conducting some marauding forays into that 
section. The company was camped on Buffalo Creek 
near where Jewell City now stands. The commander 
sent out some scouts the next morning to go up on the 
bluffs and see if Indians could be detected anywhere. 
The scouts signaled the company to come up on the 
bluff, where a bewildering scene awaited their gaze. 


To the northwest, toward the head of the Limestone Creek, 
for about twelve of fifteen miles west across that valley to Oak 
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Creek, about the same distance, away to the southwest to the 
forks of the Solomon River, past where Cawker City is now lo- 
cated, about twenty-five miles south to the Solomon River, 
and southeast toward where Beloit is now located, say fifteen 
or twenty miles, and away across the Solomon River as far as 
the field glasses would carry the vision, there was a moving 
black mass of buffaloes, all traveling slowly to the northwest 
at a rate of about one or two miles an hour. All night the 
buffaloes were passing with a continued roar; guards were 
doubled and every precaution taken to prevent them from run- 
ning over the camp. 


Mr. Street, who made his home at Oberlin for many 
years never would estimate the number of animals in 
that herd. He frequently declared that a herd of 7,000 
cattle he saw at a roundup would be as a drop of water 
in a full bucket compared with that herd of buffaloes. 29 

Paul A. Jones, in his little volume “‘Quivira’’, gives a 
detailed summary of the many needs which the buffalo 
supplied to the Indians and the early settlers in Kansas. 


The buffalo was the backbone of the pre-historic Indian civili- 
zation of Kansas. His hide was used for tepees, robes, bags, 
shirts, skirts, bedding, leggings, shoes, harness for the dogs, 
later for the horses. His offal was used for fuel. His tracks 
for roads and fords. His horns for ornaments, tools and uten- 
sils. His hoofs for glue, a marvelous glue that cannot be dup- 
licated today by whites with all the chemical knowledge at their 
command. His wool for various purposes, although the Qui- 
virans were not weavers. His forward bushy hair for cords and 
ropes. His bones for flint punches, awls, needles, skin scrapers 
and dressers, hoes, spades, knives, beads, and ornaments, scores 
of other purposes, not forgetting the delicious marrow con- 
tained therein. His bladder and intestines were used for re- 
ceptacles. His sinew for thread in making clothing and moc- 
casins and for binding arrowheads, flint knives and other im- 
plements to handles of wood, bone or horn. His brains for tan- 
ning leather and rendering it so pliable that it would not harden 
when exposed to water and weather. As Dr. Paul Radin aptly 


29. Feature Story in The Kansas City Star, February 13, 1935. 
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states in a recent work on the American Indian, “The buffalo 
was his department store.” The buffalo skull was a religious 
symbol. One was mounted in each lodge just as a crucifix is 
found in every devout Catholic home today. 30 


Long after the eastern part of Kansas was settled, 
the west was still the grazing land of the buffalo. With 
the completion of the railroads across Kansas, the ex- 
pense of shipping buffalo hides by train was so much 
less than it had been by ox team, that hunters began 
slauchtering the buffaloes in great numbers for the sake 
of their hides. The slaughter was so great that in the 
single winter of 1873 four hundred thousand buffalo 
hides were shipped from Dodge City alone. Shipments 
from other Kansas stations that winter were reported 
by the railroads to exceed three quarters of a million 
hides. It is estimated that five million buffaloes were 
killed between the years 1868 and 1874. 31 

Buffalo shooting in early days was an art. With the 
guns of that day, it was almost impossible to kill a buf- 
falo by shooting him in the head. The bullets bounced 
off the animal’s thick skull like hail stones off a rock. 
The shooting likewise frightened the bufialoes in turn 
until all fled from that part of the country. 

One who saw the difficulties of the settlers in procur- 
ing meat was a veteran of the plains, William Mathew- 
son, a famous hunter who kept a trading post on the 
Santa Fe Trail at the Great Bend of the Arkansas. He 
offered to hunt for the settlers and from September to 
March served without pay, loading up wagons with meat 
as the farmers came to him from the settlements. For 
this free service the settlers called him Buffalo Bill, a so- 


briquet by which he was known long before it was later 


applied to another Kansan, W. F. Cody, whose fame was 


a 
30. Paul A. Jones, Quivira, 106. 


31. Bliss Isely and W. M. Richards, op. cit., 236. 
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increased after he became a Wild West circus man. 
The Indians hunted on horseback when there were 

enough hunters to surround the herd. White sportsmen 

also hunted from horseback just for the fun of the thing. 


But men hunting horseback would terrify the herds and 


start a stampede. Mathewson, on the other hand, hunted 
by stalking. He rode his hoarse across the prairie until 
he sighted a herd. Then turning his steed loose to 
graze, he crept forward quietly until he was within 
shooting range. He then fired from this position, shoot- 
ing them in the lungs one after another, sometimes until 
an entire small herd had been destroyed. Then he 
would walk to a hill, signal for the farmers to come and 
butcher the animals and fill their wagons. 

In writing of a herd he had seen in May, 1871, Colonel 
Dodge states: 


From the top of Pawnee Rock I could see from six to ten 
miles in every direction. This whole vast space was covered 
with buffalo, looking at a distance like one compact mass, the 
visual angle not permitting even the ground to be seen. I 
have seen such a sight a great number of times, but never on 
so large a scale. This was the last of the great herds. 32 


Tom Nixon, the first white settler of Dodge City, 
brought down 120 buffaloes in forty minutes, an average 
of three a minute. While other hunters may have made 
as impressive a record, this one was set up in the pres- 
ence of judges and to this day is recognized by the few 
remaining buffalo hunters of the old Southwest as the 
greatest record of all times. 33 

Francis Parkman is one of many writers who has re- 
corded how the changing herds of buffalo raised the 
dust. As he traversed the Santa Fe Trail in 1846, he 


32. Kansas Historical Collections, XII, 221-222. 
33. Bliss Isely and W. M. Richards, op. cit., 236-237. 
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joined in a buffalo chase which he describes in “The 
California and Oregon Trail’ as follows: 


I could see nothing but dust before me but I knew it con- 
tained a band of many hundreds of buffalo. In a moment I 
was in the midst of the cloud, half suffocated by the dust, but 
I was drunk with the chase and cared for nothing but buffalo. 34 


All these bits of personal evidence leave no doubt as 
to the fact that the buffalo may truly be termed the 
“King of the Plains’. In some of Mrs. McCarter’s works 
we find interesting allusions to this famous animal; but 
since most of her stories refer to the settlement period 
these allusions are comparatively few because by that 
time the herds of buffaloes had disappeared. 

In her story “In Old Quivira’”’, she says: 


It is no wonder the people of Quivira loved their land. They 
digged in its soil and planted the seeds of pumpkin and beans 
and maize. They made snug lodges, of strong poles tied to- 
gether with limber willow withes, and overlaid with heavy sod. 
They had warm furs for clothing and blankets. They ate the 
juiciest venison and buffalo meats. They had Indian pudding, 
dried plums and grapes, and the kernels of wild nuts that had 
sweetened in the sun and frost of long rare autumn days. 35 


In “The Price of the Prairie’, there are several pas- 
sages concerning the buffalo: 


The buffalo herd paid little heed to our brave company 
marching out like the true knights of old to defend the weak and 
oppressed. The gray wolf skulked along in the shadows of the 
draws behind us and at night the coyotes barked harshly 
at the invading band. 36. . 


In the account of the battle of the Arickaree River 
the reader is informed that Roman Nose, chief warrior 


LN 
34. Feature Story in The Kansas City Star, March 9, 1936. 
385. Mrs. McCarter, In Old Quivira, 91. 
36. Mrs. McCarter, The Price of the Prairie, 255. 
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of the Cheyennes, in his famous attire boasted “black 
buffalo horns’’. | 


His war bonnet, with its two short, curved, black buffalo 
horns, above his brow, was a magnificent thing crowning his 
head and falling behind him in a sweep of heron plumes and 
eagle feathers. The Plains never saw a grander warrior, nor 


did savage tribe ever claim a more daring and able com- 
mander. 37 


The ingenuity of the imperiled plainsmen is strik- 
ingly revealed in the incident which shows the two 
scouts concealing themselves in the rotting carcass of an 
old buffalo, the hide of which still clung about its bones. 


In the early morning they saw coming down over the prairie 
the first guard of a Cheyenne village moving southward across 
their path. The Plains were flat and covertless. No tall grass, 
nor friendly bank, nor bush, nor hollow of ground was there 
to cover them from their enemies. But out before them lay the 
rotting carcass of an old buffalo. Its hide still hung about its 
bones. And inside the narrow shelter of this carcass the twe 
concealed themselves while a whole village passed near them 
trailing off toward the south. 38 


This same adventurous story gives the following ac- 
count: 


The poisonous water from the buffalo wallows brought nausea 
and weakness to the faithful men making their way across the 
hostile land to bring help to us in our dire extremity. It is all 
recorded in history how these two men fared in that hazardous 
undertaking. No hundred miles of sandy plain were ever more 
fraught with peril; and yet these two pressed on with that. 
fearless and indomitable courage that has characterized the 
Saxon people on every field of conquest. 39 


37. Ibid., 271-272. 
38. Ibid., 282. 
39. Idem. 
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D. Indians in Kansas 


In the last four centuries, six different peoples, vary- 
ing in race, language, custom and religion have claimed 
Kansas as their own. These six peoples were: the grass- 


house and earth-house dwellers; the tepee dwellers. 


whose homes were cone-shaped leather tents; the immi- 
grant Indians from east of the Mississippi River; Span- 
ish horsemen who claimed the plains and prairies for 
their king; French trappers and traders who lived in 
the lodges with their red brothers; American plowmen 
who built a great state. 

These six peoples loved the timbered valleys, the 
wide-reaching grasslands, the fertile soil, and the sunny 
Skies that we call Kansas. Each wanted Kansas for 
itself and for its children forever. Each of the six has 
contributed to Kansas History and made its past so glam- 
orous that John Greenleaf Whittier, the poet, once wrote: 


No one of the sisterhood of states has such a record as 
Kansas, so full of peril and adventure, of fortitude, self-sacri-_ 
fice and heroic devotion to freedom. 40 


The oldest authorities represent the country now 
called Kansas, as occupied principally by four great 
tribes of Indians, the Kanzas, the Osages, the Pawnees, 
and the Comanches. These tribes, it seems, claimed 
Kansas among them, and extended widely beyond its 
present limits. | 

The state is almost equally divided into two long, 
narrow river valleys, the Kansas River and its tribu- 
taries occupying most of the northern half, and the Ar- 
kansas Valley most of the southern half. The very 
eastern fringe, however, is in neither of the two valleys 


ey K - 
40. Susan D. Alford, “The Old Band”, Atlantic Monthly, January, 
1929, 40. 
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for the northeastern corner is drained by creeks and 
rivers directly into the Missouri River, while several 
counties of east central Kansas are drained into the 
Osage river which in turn empties into the Missouri. 
Each of these natural divisions of Kansas was the home 
of a different tribe of Indians. In the Kansas Valley 
roamed and hunted the Pawnees. In the Arkansas Val- 
ley were the Wichitas (or Quiviras), a branch of the 
Pawnees. 41 

The separation of the Wichitas from the Pawnees re- 
sulted in each tribe occupying an adjoining and well- 
defined territory. Coronado found them so situated. 
The Wichitas, as has been shown, lived at that time on 
the north bank of the Arkansas, in a country called 
Quivira which extended to the watershed of that stream 
to the north. If the Coronado records are correct, the 
Pawnee country embraced the valley of the Kansas 
River and was known as Harahey. In addition to the 
Kansas River country, the Pawnees owned and occupied 
the Platte Valley. Their occupancy extended to the 
Missouri River. 42 

On the banks of the Missouri near the present city of 
Atchison were the lodges of the Kansas tribe, while the 
Osages, who had their homes to the eastward in what is 
now Missouri, sometimes ascended the Osage River in 
canoes to hunt buffalo and to draw sap from the sugar 
maple trees. 

One other tribe, the Comanches, sometimes visited 
the high western plains. They lved most of the time 
at the foot of the Rocky Mountains in what is now Wyo- 
ming, but occasionally came down into Kansas plains to 
shoot buffalo with their bows and arrows and to pray 
in the few timbered valleys besides sacred springs; for 


41. Bliss Isely and W. M. Richards, op. cit., 5-6. } 
42. William E. Connelley, Kansas and Kansans, J, 12-13, 230. 
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the Indians of that time believed that the Creator of all 
things camped in places made beautiful by nature; and 
they came here to talk to Him. 43 

The various tribes differed in lancuage, in customs, 


and even in their dwellings. The Comanches were a 


wandering people, who lived a very simple life dwelling 
in tepees and roaming over the great plains. Very dif- 
ferent indeed was the life of the Wichitas, Pawnees, 
Kansas, and Osages, who lived in fixed villages sur- 
rounded by gardens of corn, beans, squashes, pumpkins, 
and other vegetables. They built permanent houses of 
grass or earth. They even had stockade fences to keep 
out the deer, buffalo, elk, and antelope from their crops. 

All five of the tribes depended largely upon the buf- 
falo for the necessities of life. This animal supplied 
hides for building the tepee, for bedding, for clothing, 
and shields for the warriors. From buffalo hides the 
Indians also made water buckets and kettles and cut out 
harness for their dogs. Strips of buffalo hide were used 
as twine, and the long hair from the head of the buffalo 
was plaited into strong ropes. Buffalo horns were fash- 
lioned into spoons. Glue was rendered from the hoofs. 
Buffalo hoofs were dried also and used as rattles; and a 
buffalo hide, drawn and stretched tightly over the end of 
a hollow log, was a drum. Buffalo meat was the main 
food of all the Indians of Kansas, even of those who grew 
gardens and raised corn. 

The Indians of Kansas had very few tools. Axes, 
knives, and arrowheads were of stone. Bows were made. 
of Osage orange (the common hedge), cedar, or other 
available material. 44 . 

Wars among the Indians drove the Pawnees and 
Wichitas from the valleys of the Kansas and Arkansas. 


nee 
43. Bliss Isely and W. M. sinter op. cit., 6-7. 
44. Ibid., 7-13. 
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The Pawnees withdrew to the Platte Valley, while the 
Kansas tribe, which had crowded the Pawnees to the 
north moved westward from the Missouri River to build 
their earth houses on the Kansas River. 

The Wichitas withdrew from the Arkansas Valley 
into what is now southwestern Oklahoma, surrendering 
their former home to their enemies, the Osages, who 
pushed west from the Osage River to dwell along the 
banks of the Verdigris and Neosho Rivers, both of which 
are tributaries of the Arkansas. | 

By the year 1700 the Comanches had entirely with- 
drawn from Wyoming to roam over Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas, and Colorado. The Kiowas and Apaches came 
south in about the year 1800 from their former home 
north of the Black Hills to live on the Kansas and Okla- 
homa plains. In 18381 came the Cheyennes and Arapa- 
hoes from their home on the Cheyenne River in South 
Dakota to share the horses and buffalo with the Co- 
manches and Kiowas. All of these tribes were tepee 
dwellers. : 

The Comanches and Kiowas tried to prevent the Chey- 
ennes and Arapahoes from hunting in the valleys of the 
Smoky Hill, Republican, and Arkansas Rivers. They 
carried on warfare for a number of years, but in 1840 
they met in peace conference near the present city of 
LaJunta, Colorado, where a lasting peace pact was 
made. | | 

The Indians play a very important role in most of Mrs. 


McCarter’s works for the reason that they are so closely. 


allied with Kansas history. In her story, “In Old Qui- 
vira’”’, she speaks of the Quiviras, as found by Coronado 
and his brave knights, as follows: 

They were brave and free, and strong and faithful; and 


Coronado who was of nobler spirit than the spirit of his mother 
country, left them as he found them, unharmed by the evil 
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touch of a corrupt civilization. ... 

And all this time there was but one soul in the expedition 
to whom the call of the prairie sounded clear and sweet. Fra 
Juan Padilla’s commanding presence, his gentle touch, his dark 
keen eyes, his sweet smile, and his sincere love for all men as 
his own brothers made his days full of benediction in this far 
heathen land. The simple-hearted Quivirans came to him like 
a flock to its shepherd and he did not fail them. 45 


She also mentions a tribe to the north, presumably 
the Pawnees whom “Turk” had incited against the 
Spaniards, an act of treachery that cost him his life. 
Later in the story, messengers from an eastern tribe, 
most likely the Osages or the Gaus (Kaws), lured Father 
Padilla to their tribe, where he was martyred. The life of 
the priest in this story is the same as the life of Father 
Padilla, as told in the histories of Kansas. 

In the “Vanguards of the Plains’, Mrs. McCarter 
speaks of the Osages, Kaws, Otees, and Pottawatomies 
who were encountered near the beginning of the Old 
santa Fe trail. Next the wagon trains met the Kiowas, 
Utes, and Apaches on this side of the Cimarron, then the 
blood-thirsty Comanches on the Cimarron Trail. 


Hovering near us somewhere were the Comanches—waiting; 
with us was burning thirst; ahead of us ran the taunting 
mirage—cool, sparkling water rippling between green banks— | 
receding as we approached, maddening us by the suggestion of 
its refreshing picture, the while we knew it was only a picture. 
For it is Satan’s own painting on the desert to let men know 
that Dante’s dream is mild compared to the real art of torment. 
Men and animals began to give way under the day’s burden, 
and we moved slowly. ... That was the longest day that I 
ever lived on the Santa Fe Trail, although I followed its miles 
many times in the best of its freighting years. _ 

The weary hours dragged at last toward evening, and a dozen 
signs in plains lore told us that water must be near. As we 
topped a low swell at the bottom of whose long slide lay the 


irre, Ae: . 
45. Mrs. McCarter, In Old Quivira, 91-92. 
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little oasis we were seeking, we came upon Bill Banney’s pony 
lying dead across the trail. And near it Bill himself, with 
bloated face and bleared eyes. 

The Comanches had been cunning in their malice. How we 
hated them as we stood looking at the waters of that poisoned 
spring! 46 

i 
i 


In the story, “A Master’s Degree’’, the author intro- 
duces the Kickapoo Indians, a tribe of the immigrant | 
Algonquins. 

In “The Price of the Prairie’, Mrs. McCarter narrates | 
the cruelties and deceit practiced by the Cheyenne, | 
Arapaho, Sioux, Kiowa, and Dog Indians. : 


y 

Beyond them lay the valley of the Swectwater, a tributary | 
of the Canadian River. Here, secure in its tepees, was the 
Cheyenne village, its inhabitants never dreaming of the white 
man’s patience and endurance. Fifteen hundred strong it num- 
bered, arrogant, cunning, murderous. The sudden appearance : 
of our army of skeleton men was not without its effect on the 
savage mind. Men who had crossed the Staked Plains in this 
winter time, men who looked like death already, such men |} 
might be hard to kill. But lying and trickery still availed. 

There was only one mind in the file that day. We had come 
so far, we had suffered such horrors on the way, these men had 
been guilty of such atrocious crimes, we longed fiercely now to | 
annihilate this band of wretches in punishment due for all it 
had cost the nation. 47 


with Mrs. McCarter’s extensive insight into the life, the | 
habits and the characteristics of the Indians who lived | 
on the Kansas plains. The history of pioneer life and | 
state development is also a history of Indian resentment, ! 
cunning, cruelty, and devastation, which will be treated | 
in a later chapter. 


46. Mrs. McCarter, Vanguards of the Plains, 296, 297, 298. 
47. Mrs. McCarter, The Price of the Prairie, 457-458. 
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THE KANSAS EXPLORATION PERIOD 49 


E. The Coming of the White Man 


Only forty-nine years after Columbus discovered 
America, a band of adventurers came into what is now 
Kansas, and the horses they rode were the first ones in 
the heart of this continent. 

Coronado and his band of white men in their search 
for the seven cities of Cibola, were here in Kansas sixty- 
six years before the settling of Jamestown by Captain 
John Smith. Seventy-nine years before the Pilgrim 
Fathers landed in New England and knelt to pray around 
the Plymouth rock, Father Juan de Padilla, a Catholic © 
priest, and Coronado’s band with him, knelt to pray on 
Kansas soil, and set up the first Christian cross and cele- 


brated Holy Mass for the first time in what is now the 


State of Kansas. 

Another point of interest recently brought to light is 
that nearly three and a half centuries before Dodge City 
was founded, Coronado and his thirty-six white men, 
coming up from the Southwest, crossed there and. 
camped one night on the very site of the town. At that 
time not a white man was living within one thousand 
miles and more of Kansas, but Coronado marched on 
eastward and found the Indian cities of Quivira with a 
very large population. 48 

Year after year research into the story of Coronado 
has gone on, and gradually, bit by bit, the mystery sur- 
rounding Coronado and Quivira is being unraveled. 

One of the most ardent investigators has been Paul A. 
Jones, editor and author of Lyons, Kansas, who contends 
that he positively has discovered the site of Quivira in 
Kansas. 

It was in 1929 that Mr. Jones became interested in 


48. A. B. Macdonald, “The March of Coronado through Kansas’, | 
Kansas City Star, Feb. 16, 1936. 
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Coronado and his expedition and began research work, 
in connection with which he made three trips to Mexico. 
It came about in this way. One day a farmer of Rice 
County came into his newspaper office with some ancient 
Indian pottery and told how, after a heavy spring rain, 
he was crossing a plowed field, when the feet of his horse 
broke through into a deposit of pottery and other relics. 
Mr. Jones went out to investigate and found pots, skin 
scrapers, stone hammers, many flint arrowheads, and 
lance heads of beautiful workmanship. All of these 
were buried within a circular depression thirty to forty 
feet in diameter. To all appearence, this had been an 
Indian lodge. Mr. Jones had the state archaeologist, 
Mark Zimmerman, examine the place. After he had 
spent considerable time investigating, he estimated that 
thousands of Indians had lived there in villages. 

Later Mr. Jones sent for Frederick W. Hodge, the lead- 
ing authority on the American Indian and Spanish ex- 
plorations in the Southwest. After a complete survey of 
the place, Professor Hodge declared that Mr. Jones and 
his men had definitely located Quivira. 

Then Mr. Jones started gathering and studying all he 
could find that had been written about Coronado and 
his expedition to find the mythical “golden cities’ of 
Cibola. Among other things he found that Pedro de 
Castaneda, a soldier with Coronado, had written a long 
account of the exploration, which he had sent to King 
Charles of Spain, and that Captain Jaramillo, one of 
Coronado’s captains on the expedition, also had written 
a full account, and included a detailed description of 
Quivira and its people. Coronado himself, chronicled 
his adventures on the expedition in letters to King 


Charles of Spain and to Viceroy Mendoza of Mexico. 


All of these ancient documents have been preserved in 
the royal archives of Spain, and were uncovered and 
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translated some years ago. The most lengthy and valu- 
able of all these was the translation by George Winship 
for his thesis as a student at Harvard. Winship and 
others had traced and followed the trail of Coronado 
from the City of Mexico to where the expedition win- 
tered in what is now the village of Bernalillo, on the 
bank of the Rio Grande, between Albuquerque and 
santa Fe, New Mexico. Beyond that point the route 
was “wrapped in a fog of obscurity’. Writers had 
guessed as to the location of Quivira. One placed it as 
far north as South Dakota and others placed it in Ne- 
braska, various places in Kansas, and even in Missouri 
and Oklahoma. 
Mr. Jones says: 


There are many ways by which I know that (here) in Rice 
County was the city of Quivira—the city of gold that Coro- 
nado was seeking. First, I have followed his route as described 
by the historians of the expedition who were with him, finding 
all the landmarks and rivers. The distances traveled check up 
accurately to the place in Rice County. The description of 
the country, its streams, hills, and plains are exactly the same, _ 
so are the natural products and the climate, as described from 
first hand knowledge by Jaramillo and the others. 49 


With the translation of Winship and others before 
him, Mr. Jones started out in his car to find the route 
that Coronado had followed. Coronado’s historian had 
written that when he and his eight hundred soldiers 
reached the first of the ‘‘SSeven Golden Cities of Cibola’, 
northeast of the present Fort Apache, and not far east 
of the border line between Arizona and New Mexico, 
instead of the houses gleaming with golden roofs, he 
found merely a cluster of dingy dwellings. 

The Indians there had never before seen a white man 
or a horse or heard the sound of a gun. They were 


a 


49, Loc. cit. 
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afraid of these strange newcomers and plotted to de- 
stroy them. They told Coronado that he had been mis- 
led all along—the golden cities he was seeking lay 
farther on to the eastward at a place called Quivira, 
where the houses were plated with gold, the chiefs of 
the kingdom ate from golden plates, and wore strings of 
golden beads. 

Among the Indians of this village there was a Pawnee 
captive whom they named Turk because he wore a tur- 
ban around his head. He had been stolen in his child- 
hood and had been reared to manhood at Pecos, but he 
ionged to escape from his captors. He told Coronado 
that the Pawnees and Wichitas had so much gold they 
‘did not care for it, and he ofiered to guide the Spaniards 
to find his people. 

Turk, however, had no thought of leading the white 
men to Pawnee land; instead, he planned to lead them 
southeast to the plains of Texas, where he hoped to slip 
away from them during the night and make his way 
home alone. It chanced, however, that there was a 
Wichita Indian whom the Spaniards called Jsopete, who 
hated Turk and tried to thwart his plans by telling the 
Spaniards that Turk was a liar. 

Eager to find gold, Coronado believed Turk, and in 
the spring of 1541, Turk guided Coronado’s army of 
eleven hundred men southeast from Pecos to the plains 
of Texas, where he failed to make his escape because 
Spaniards watched him. For many days Turk led the 
army southeast until one day Isopete threw himself in 
the way of Coronado’s horse and by signs said: “Cut my 
head off if you will, but I want you to know that you 
are going the wrong way to reach the land you seek.” 

That bold act convinced Coronado, who finally di- 
rected Isopete to be guide, while Turk was put in chains. 
The main part of the army was sent back to the Rio 
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Grande, but Coronado, with thirty picked horsemen, 
followed Jsopete northward into what is now Kansas. 
The Arkansas River was reached, probably between the 
present cities of Kinsley and Dodge City, and this river 
was named St. Peter and St. Paul, because it was dis- 
covered on June 29, the feast day of the two great 
Apostles. a 3 

The horsemen followed the Arkansas River down- 
stream for three days, when, near the site of Great Bend 
they saw a party of hunters in the distance. These 
hunters were Indians from Isopete’s own village, which 
was three days’ march to the east, probably near the 
present city of Lyons. 

Never before had the Indians seen white men on 
horses. In terror they ran away, but the Spaniards fi- 
nally overtook them. When the Indians saw that the 
Spaniards were merely men, their fears were allayed. 

Proceeding with the Indians, Coronado’s men rode to 
the Wichita village, where they visited for twenty-five 
days. Coronado named the Wichita country Quivira and 
the Pawnee country Harahey. While Coronado was in 
Quivira, the chiefs of Harahey came with their warriors 
to see him. Turk, still in chains, called to the chiefs of 
Harahey to kill the Spaniards, whereupon the Spaniards 
strangled him under a blanket. 50 

Coronado was pleased with the rich soil and wild 
fruits of Kansas, and he wrote to the King of Spain: 


The country is the best I have ever seen for producing all 
the products of Spain, for besides the land being very fat and 
black and being well watered by rivulets and springs and rivers, 
I found prunes like those of Spain and nuts and very good, 
sweet grapes and mulberries. I have treated the natives of this 
province ... as well as possible . . . and they have received 


rye rem tenmnremeneiapremeensyenennnmamee 
50. Bliss Isley and W. M. Richards, op. cit., 55-58. 
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no harm in any way from me or from those who went in my 
company. 51 


In August Curonado returned to the Rio Grande and 
the following year led his army back to Mexico. Father 
Padilla, who belonged to the group, returned to the In- 
dians the following year and set up his mission there. 
Thus Father Padilla was the first permanent white set- 
tler on the soil that is now Kansas. 

Mr. Jones, after nine years of research and study on 
all available records concerning Coronado, and of per- 
sonal investigation along the route followed by Coro- 
nado, has discovered what he believes is the site of 
Quivira. By further investigation he hopes to find out 
who Coronado was, where he was born, where he came 
from, and what became of him after the disappointing 
journey to Quivira. He also hopes to find Coronado’s 
portrait as well as the records of his death and burial. 
Until he finds these, he declares that his work will not 
be finished. 52 

Thus it is that Spain has figured here. She has also 
left us a memorial of her days in Kansas by naming the 
Cimarron River. Occasionally farmers plow up bits of. 
Spanish armor and not many years ago a double-edged 
Spanish sword was found in northeast Finney county. 
On one side of that sword is a Spanish inscription: 


“No Me Saques Sin Razon; 
No Me Embaines Sin Honor.” 


“Draw me not without reason; 
Sheathe me not without honor.”’ 


The other side is so badly rusted that the letters can- 
not all be read, but from those which can be deciphered 
it is indicated that they spell the name of Juan Gallejo, 


B51. Ibid., 59. 
52. A. B. Macdonald, op. cit., February 16, 1936. 
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one of Coronado’s most distinguished captains. Gallejo 
was not with Coronado in Kansas, but was sent back to 
Mexico City with letters for the King of Spain. If the 
sword could speak it might tell a thrilling tale of cen- 
turies of adventures. Perhaps Gallejo gave it to a 
friend. Perhaps the friend traded it to an Indian, or an 
Indian may have killed him and taken it. It is likely 
that the sword was carried by different warring Indians 
for perhaps hundreds of years, only to be lost, until it 
was plowed up by a peaceful farmer. It is now on 
display in the Kansas Historical Society Museum at 

Topeka. 53 | 

Coronado is beginning to come into his own. A move- — 
ment is under way in Kansas for the celebration in that 
state in 1941 of the four hundredth anniversary of the 
arrival there of Coronado. Mr. Jones hopes that before 
the Quivira anniversary he will have solved the mystery 
as to what became of Coronado after he visited Kansas 
four centuries ago. 

Mrs. McCarter, in her little volume “In Old Quivira’’,. 
describes the coming of Coronado into Quivira (Kansas). 
Into the whole, long journey, she has woven a very fine 
thread of romance, of suffering and of sacrifice, with 
Tristan Gallego, the noble hero; Isopete, the Indian 
ruide and jealous lover of Natana, a captive Indian 
maiden; Turk, dangerous and deceitful; and Fra Juan 
Padilla, a Franciscan priest, the counselor and spiritual - 
guide of all. Throughout the story, the activities of Cor- 
Onado and the important characters of the expedition 
run a close parallel to historical facts. Beginning with 
elaborate preparations in New Spain (Mexico), Mrs. 
McCarter carries the reader along with the expedition 
northward. Coronado is in search of the “Seven Cities 


a 
53. Bliss Isely and W. M. Richards, op. cit., 60-61. 
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of Cibola’. Months of slow grinding down of grandeur 
are experienced; little by little the glitter is lost; luxury 
gives way to comfort only, and comfort yields to neces- 
sity. The ‘Seven Cities’ prove to be only ordinary 
adobe villages. He takes possession of the Indian sup- 
plies and spends the winter there. The Indians, anxious 
to rid themselves of their unwelcome visitors, persuade 
an Indian from an eastern tribe, whom they hold as 
prisoner, to tell the Spaniards tales of the wonderful 
land of Quivira in order to lead them off into the wilder- 
ness where they will likely die from lack of food and 
water. Changed in spirit, his high hopes fallen to grim 
determination, Coronado, and his men follow this guide 
whom they call “Turk”, for many days. He leads them 


steadily to the east as the summer of 1541 drags on. 


Day by day Coronado’s company finds itself weaker, 
farther from home and supplies, and facing ever a wider 
and more desolate plain, beyond which lies—Quivira. 
To Coronado they are days of grim pursuit of a losing 
purpose. To his men they are days of accursed failure 
and despair. Only Fra Juan Padilla possesses his soul 
in peace and keeps his hand in the right hand of God. 54 

Though Quivira lay to the north, the Turk leads the 
army steadily eastward. Almost a year and a half have 
slipped by since Coronado’s band began its march, 
wildly believing that conquest and wealth and honor 
were only a few weeks ahead. When they learn that 
Turk has misled them, they put him in chains. Supplies 
are now low and Coronado sends back the main body 
of the army to Tewa beyond the Rio Grande, and with 
Isopete, a Quiviran as guide, he and about thirty of his 
horsemen start northward. Eagerly these men seek for 
a fertile land and the spires of splendid cities. Wearily 
the days drag on, and only sand, glaring sunshine, and 


a 


54. Mrs. McCarter, In Old Quivira. 55-68. 
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the monotony of an unbroken horizon line make up the 
landscape. And then, one day, across the flat sandbars 
of a wide eastward going river, the white tents of an 
Indian village shine through the thin branches of a cot- 
tonwood grove. Isopete leaps at the sight and cries out, 


“This is Quivira,” ... “These are my people come to the 
bounds of our land to hunt. There are our tepees with skin 
covers. Two days, three days, maybe, and we shall be in the 
heart of Quivira.” 55 

The region pointed out by Isopete as Quivira lay like a gar- 

_ den of Eden as matched against the sand-dunes of the dreary 
Southwest. Northward to the fertile valley of the river to be 
some day known as the Smoky Hill, they journeyed. All hope 
of gold had vanished in this fat, black soil. Eastward for a 
time they took their way, to where the river joined another as 
large as itself and rolled away in one broad, beautiful sweep 
down a valley of wild loveliness. In years to come this valley 
of the Kaw would yield its treasures to him who should conquer 
the land itself, and find its gold, not in stubborn rocks in deep, 
dark mines, but in the gold of growing grain, the wealth of the 
earth’s increase to him who will sow by its waters. 56 


Mrs. McCarter’s story has it that Turk had caused an 
uprising of the Indians against Coronado’s band. To 
the surrounded Spaniards it meant the agony of death 
in a dreary land. To the captors it meant a bloody vic- 
tory, foul and awful in its every part. However, the 
uprising was quickly quelled by the noble Father Padilla 
who, with swift, strong steps, walked into the midst of 
the angry Indians. 


From the hearts of the knights the weight of an awful peril 
was lifted. In an hour the camp was in order, and the noon- 
tide welcomed the return of Coronado. Everything fell into its 
place except this: No longer must the Turk be, kept alive. 57 
55. Ibid., 75. 

56. Ibid., 90. 
57. Ibid., 101. 
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Then Coronado and his little band continued on their 
eastward pilgrimage. After a two days’ journey they 
came to a low divide between two northward flowing 
streams that empty into the great river: 


And everywhere, as though they stood in the very center of 
the universe, there unrolled before their eyes a new heaven and 
a new earth such as no artist will ever cast on canvas. 


e a e e e * e e 


Coronado bowed his head and murmured: 


“This then is the end of our journey, the ending of our hopes 
and dreams and high ambitions and earnest prayers. We have 
done what we could, and there remains nothing more for us 
here. Only God omnipotent knows how and when these lands 
shall be discovered and for whom He has guarded this good 


fortune.” 58 


History states that at the end of the journey Coronado 
set up a cross bearing the inscription: “Francisco Vas- 
queth de Coronado, commander of an expedition, arrived 


at this place.’’ 59 
Mrs. McCarter also alludes to this very Bennirally 


in the following lines: 


Then with his own hands he gathered together a store of pink 
boulders about a block of limestone that lay on the highest 
point. Slowly and patiently he built upon this base a rude 
stone cross, its yellow-gray form contrasting in color with the 
heaps of round pink stones piled about it. Then slowly he 
etched deep in the base of the cross the inscription: 


“FRANCESCO VASQUEZ DE CORONADO, . 
GENERAL OF THE ARMY, 
ARRIVED HERE.” 60 


All the heartbreak of a lost life’s ambition was in that 


68. Ibid., 113. 
59. Anna E. Arnold, History of Kansas, 13, 
60. Mrs. McCarter, In Old Quivira, 113-114. 
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rude inscription, all the longing for remembrance, all 
the dread of oblivion. And now by a much shorter 
route than the wicked Turk had led them, Isopete 
guided the Spaniards toward the southwest, where the 
remainder of Coronado’s army awaited their return. 

Mrs. McCarter also refers to the famous ‘‘Coronado 
sword” which was found in the year 1886 on the head- 
waters of Pawnee creek, near the north line of Finney 
County, Kansas, almost due north of the town of Ingalls. 
Her story, “In Old Quivira’’, narrates that Gallego, be- 
fore departing, as a peace pledge gave his sword to 
Isopete. | 


Isopete buried the glittering Spanish blade lightly beneath the 
curly mesquite and left no mark to show where it lay, nor any 
legend or inscription for the wondering children of the later 
years to know how it came to lie in the soil of Kansas so far 
away from the time and place to which it belonged. 61 


This version of the finding of So ce sword is, 
however, only conjecture. 


F. The First Kansas Missionary and Martyr 


Almost 400 years ago, in 1542, somewhere in Kansas, 
occurred the martyrdom of the first Christian mission- 
ary, Father Juan de Padilla, a Spanish priest, the noblest 
and most energetic of the Franciscan friars who accom- 
panied Coronado’s expedition into Kansas, for he in- 
sisted upon being included in every side trip that prom- 
ised adventure and the unfolding of a new panorama. 62 

Father Padilla was a native of Andalusia, Spain. He 
came to the new world as a soldier, was ordained a 
priest and became one of the most active of the Mission- 
aries whom the Spaniards sent throughout Mexico. He 
had won the hearts of his ecclesiastical superiors and 


61. Ibid., 138-139. 
62. Paul A. Jones, op. cit., 151. 
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was making rapid advancement in the church when he 
determined upon the work of converting the tribes of 


the lands to the north of the then known territory of 
Mexico. 


ad iain a Sh ce le On 


When Coronado organized his army for the trip into | 


the northland, Father Padilla was one of the four Fran- 
ciscan priests chosen to accompany the expedition, and 
he was the only one of the four who continued the jour- 
ney with Coronado to the land of the Quiviras. He re- 
mained at the side of Coronado all through the long, 
tedious Journey across the hot, dry plains into Quivira 
and back to Tiguex, New Mexico, the winter headquai- 
ters of Coronado’s expedition. He was faithful to his 
general but obligated by no pledge of honor to follow 
him wherever he went. It was his duty to spread the 
Christian religion and explain its advantages to the 
heathen tribes wherever he found them. He knew that 
New Spain had friars in plenty and that Quivira had 
none. In his earnestness and sincerity he saw there was 
but one way open to him, and that was, to retrace his 
steps to Quivira where his work of evangelizing had 
been interrupted almost at its inception. 

Father Padilla announced his intention to return to 
Quivira in one of the last sermons he preached at Tiguex. 
This was during the Lenten season, 1542. Several of the 
Quiviran guides still were there, and these were dele- 
gated to accompany the friar. Coronado also gave him 
the services of Campo, a Portuguese assistant, two In- 
dians known as Sebastian and Luke, and a negro whose 
name is not recorded. He was also given a horse, some 
mules, some sheep, and trinkets for gifts to the In- 
dians. 63 


In the spring of 1542, Father Padilla and his com- 


63. Ibid., 152-153. 
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panions started on the long trek of more than a thou- - 

sand miles back to the villages of the Quiviras. After 
an uneventful journey they arrived safely in the Qui- 

viran settlements. Father Padilla was pleased to see the 
wooden cross, erected by Coronado the year before, still 
standing. A Mission was established and his labors at 

; once bore fruit. In a few months the Quivirans were 

' converted to the Catholic faith. 

i It is calculated by historians that Father Padilla and 
his little party arrived at Quivira in the late summer or 
early autumn of 1542, and Father Padilla conducted his 

} work of evangelizing for several months, joining the 
Indians in their hunting, and working with them in their 

| native activities. 

Hearing of a tribe called Guas, probably the Kaws of 
the Sioux family, who were then, as later, the bitter 
enemies of the Quivirans or Wichitas of the Pawnee fam- 
ily, the good priest determined to carry his gospel mes- 

| sage to them. They lived to the northeast of Quivira,. 

i 

; 

| 

; 

I 

| 


along the lower reaches of the Kansas River. Father 
Padilla came to the ‘‘end of Quivira”’, near the present 
town of Lindsborg, where Coronado had held his parley 
with the chief of Harahey. A short distance farther on 
he was set upon by Indians who killed him. He had 
been warned by the Quivirans that it would be dangerous 
to proceed beyond their domain. When he saw the fate 
that awaited him he ordered his lay brothers to flee. As 
for himself, he knelt upon the prairie, his hands clasped 
before him and his eyes raised to heaven as the blow fell 
that crushed his skull. 64 | 

There is only one version of the murder itself, whether 
it was done by the jealous Pawnees or the warlike Kaws. 
This is told by Hoto Padilla, a Spanish historian, as fol- 


o- 


64. Ibid., 154-155. 
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lows: 


He left Quivira, attended by a small company against the will 
of the Indians, who loved him as their father. At more than a 
day’s journey the Indians met him on the warpath and know- 
ing the evil intent of those barbarians, he asked the Portuguese 
that as he was on horseback, he should flee and take under his 
protection the oblates and the lads who could thus run away _ 
and escape. 

And the blessed father, kneeling down, offered up his life, 
which he had sacrificed for the winning of souls to God, attain- 
ing the ardent longings of his soul, the felicity of being killed 
by the arrows of those barbarous Indians, who threw him into 
a pit, covering the body with innumerable stones. 65 


There are a number of theories as to who killed Father 
Padilla and why. One of the narratives says that he 
was slain by his own lay brothers, who coveted the 
horse, the mules, the sheep, and the trinkets. Another 
version of the story states that the Quivirans, having ac- 
cepted his faith, and feeling that: they had gained 
thereby, were determined that its advantages should not 
be passed on to their enemies, the Guas. Therefore, 
they followed him when he left their village and killed 
him. Another theory, unsupported by the narratives, 
has it that the medicine men of the Quivira Kingdom, 
jealous of the new religion, persuaded some of those 
who clung to the faith of their fathers to put the evan- 
gelist out of the way before the Indian gods should be- 
come offended and wreak vengeance on the tribe. 66 
And a last theory, according to some historians is, that 
Father Padilla was killed by the warlike Guas whom he 
tried to Christianize. This is not at all improbable, and 
it seems the most convincing of the theories. Still, all 
the details concerning the murder of the good priest are 


eae Panture tory inkihe Keusas City “Times, De- 
cember 24, 1936. 
66. Paul A. Jones, op. cit., 155. 
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shrouded in mystery. 67 

One story relates that after the Indians had killed the 
friar, they threw his body into a ravine and piled rocks 
upon it. Another story indicates that the lay brothers 
were permitted to bury the hody and then advised to 
leave the country. This they did and with the Portu- 
guese, Campo, leading the way, two or three of them 
finally made their way back to New Spain. 68 

There is sharp controversy as to the point where 
Father Padilla met his death, but it is supposed that the 
spot is somewhere in the triangular territory with Coun- 
cil Grove, Junction City, and Salina as the points. Council 
Grove has the ancient monument which historians are 
inclined to believe most nearly marks the spot. But 
there are historical records which cause some to believe 
that the death occurred nearer Herington; others, that 
it occurred farther to the northwest of Herington, and 
still others profess to believe the death happened near 
Junction City. 

The chief claim that the Padilla monument at Council 
Grove was the site of the murder comes from the fact 
that it was there when white men first crossed the Kansas 
plains, and there are rocks of many hues which evi- 
dently had been carried long distances and deposited 
around the cairn, which may have been a shrine estab- 
lished by the Indians, to mark the spot. 

In the city park at Herington there stands a beauti- 
ful monument to Father Padilla. The chapel of the 
church at Isleta, New Mexico, contains an inscription 
Stating that the bones of the martyred priest lie under 
the floor. It is told that years after the martyrdom a 
group of Spanish priests who knew the story of Father 
Padilla made the long journey to Kansas, disinterred 


67. A. B. MacDonald, op. cit., Feb. 16, 1936. 
68. Paul A. Jones, op. cit, 155-157 
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the bones, and returned them to the little mission church 
at Isleta among the Indians of New Mexico. 69 

Paul A. Jones, in a letter to the writer states that he 
believes the bones of Father Padilla still rest in Kansas 
soil. He states that the Father Juan de Padilla, buried 
at Isleta, met death many years later at the hand of a 
jealous husband. 

Mrs. McCarter’s. story, “In Old Quivira’’, is full of 
beautiful passages concerning the coming of Father Pa- 
dilla into Quivira, his sojourn there, and finally his 
death. Concerning his coming: 


Now I may go where my heart leads me. The call of the 
plains is in my ears. The lure of that vast solemn land, that 
beautiful solitude, is strong upon me. I must go again to Qui- 
vira. To the uttermost parts of the earth the blessed gospel 
must be borne. And into my hands is it given to carry it 
thither. . .. From henceforth my way leads me from the 
haunts of civilized men, but not from the abode of needy hu- 
man souls. Always I shall see the spires of the beautiful cathe- 
drals of Spain, and the candles and the holy altars. And always 
will the chime of cathedral bells sound in my ears; but I shall 
go to where these things may never be for me. I must walk 
in a way where later the feet of many a holier man than I shal! 
run with ease and find all these tokens of men’s genius and 
power. What I must do I must do. No man may read an- 
other’s duty to him so clearly as he may read it for himself. 70 


Concerning Father Padilla’s influence over the In- 
dians, let this passage suffice: 


And down into the very midst of the angry Indians strode 
Father Padilla, with swift, strong steps. Never so like a giant 
had he seemed before. His dark eyes burned with the fire of 
power. In his right hand was the crucifix. Alone, unarmed, 
he came among them, and in the strength of his heroism, they 
lost their might. ... 


69. Cecil Howes, op. cit., Dec. 24, 1936. 


70. Mrs. McCarter, In Old Quivira, 119-121. 
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The Quivira Indians fell at his fect, pleading for his blessing. 71 


Regarding the fate of Father Padilla, our -author is 
of the opinion that he was killed by Indians hostile to 
the Quivirans. The good priest was lured away from 
his beloved Quivirans to another southeastern tribe, be- 
trayed into their hands by a treacherous kiss, as Judas 
Iscariot had betrayed Christ fifteen centuries before. 
At the dawn of Christmas day he stood on a bluff above 
the river, shut in by a wide circle of savages. Father 
Padilla turned his eyes for the last time on the wide, 
sweeping Kansas prairies on which the rare December 
day was pouring out its chrism of opal splendor. His 
voice was never so rich and full and sweet as now when 
he said: 


“My Father, I would have lived for this beautiful land. I 
would have lived for Thee here. Let me die for Thee here, Thy 
first martyr, but not Thy last, on these plains’’. 

And then as his eyes caught sight of the jagged murderous 
stones the Indians held ready to hurl at him, the love of the 
Christ triumphed. 

“Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do”. 


A savage whoop and a storm of cruel stones beat against 
Juan Padilla, crushing him to the earth. But the good priest 
felt it not. In his ears was the music of cathedral chimes— 
rich and full and strong the old, old chant of victory, “GLORY 
TO GOD IN THE HIGHEST, AND ON EARTH PEACE, 
GOODWILL TOWARD MEN.” 72 


In the minds of the Christian world today, the spot 
Where the martyrdom of Father Padilla occurred is not 
nearly so important as the fact that it was Kansas soil, 
Which drank the blood of the first Christian martyr, to 
die on the soil of what is now the United States. 
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71. Ibid., 100-101. 
72. Ibid., 132-137. 
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A. Early Traders Through Kansas 


Spain was not the only European country which was 
anxious to win the plains of Kansas. French adven- 
turers learned that wealth was to be gained by trap- 
ping beaver on the tributaries of the Missouri River, 
and about the year 1700 they began voyaging up that 
stream until they arrived at a settlement at the site of 
the present town of Doniphan. The coming of the 
Frenchmen aroused almost as much excitement in the 
Kansas village as that created by the arrival of Coro- 
nado at the Quivira village one hundred and fifty-nine 
years previous. 

The earliest French visitors to Kansas came siya 
Canada. At that time France had settlements in Canada 
and claimed the whole Mississippi valley. 1 When the 
Frenchmen arrived at the Kansas village, they presented 
the Indian chiefs with steel knives and cloth. Both of 
these articles were unknown to the Indians. They had 
never before used any knives but those made of stone, 
and their garments were of buffalo or deer skin. With 
their gifts and singing, the visitors won the hearts of 
the red men. Unlike the Spaniards, who thought to 
rule the plains from far old Santa Fe, the French lived 


1. Phil E. Chappell, “The History of the Missouri River’, Kan- 
sas Historical Collections, IX, 270. 
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with the Indians to trap beaver, otter, and muskrat, the 
skins of which were prized in Paris. They exchanged 
iron kettles, steel traps, knives, and gaudy cloth with the 
Indians for skins. The Indian gladly gave all the beaver 
he could catch in a month for an iron kettle; two knives 
could buy a horse from him, and a roll of scarlet cloth 
won for the Frenchman an Indian wife. The Indians 
liked the French, and so great was the French influence 
that the Indians even helped France to fight England. 
In the French and Indian War, the Osages and the Kan- 
sas tribes joined the French, and in 1755, Osage war- 
riors helped defeat the British army under Braddock. 2 

France sent several officers to explore the plains. 
The first of these was Claude Charles Dutisne, who’ 
crossed southeastern Kansas in 1719, marching from 
the Osage villages in Missouri to the Wichitas on the 
Arkansas River. Bourgmont, another French officer, 
did much to make Kansas known to France. He built 
forts and made treaties with the Osage, Kansas, and | 
Comanche Indians. More than a thousand Kansas 
Indians, including women and children, joined Bourg- 
mont and nineteen French soldiers as they traveled west- 
ward, up the Kansas and Smoky Hill valleys. 3 

So delighted was Bourgmont with what he saw of 
Kansas and its luring prospects for trading posts that 
he wrote: | 


This is a fine country and the most beautiful land in the 
world. The meadows are rolling like the sea, and abound in 
wild animals; especially the ox, cow, hind and stag, in such 
quantities as to surpass the imagination. All the tribes hunt 
with arrows. They have splendid horses and are good riders. 4 


2. Bliss Isely and W. M. Richards, Four Centuries in Kansas. 61-62. 

3. Ibid., 62. | 

4. Dorothy Penn, “Lower Missouri Valley Described by French 
Visitors to Region in 1714”. Kansas City Times, January 20, 1935. 
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The greatest of all the French explorers of the plains 
were two brothers, Pierre and Paul Mallet of Canada. 
They hoped to establish trade between the French of 
the Missouri and the Spanish of Santa Fe. After re- 
ceiving directions from the Pawnees in 1739, the Mallet 
brothers packed their goods on horses, and, riding south- 
west, crossed the headwaters of the Republican, Solo- 
mon, Saline, and Smoky Hill, arriving at the Arkansas 
in sight of the Rocky Mountains. They were the first 
adventurers to cross America from Canada to Santa Fe. 4 

One attempt was made by the French to found a 
colony of farmers in Kansas, when, about the close of the 
eighteenth century a party of Frenchmen came from 
near St. Louis with their families and settled on the 
Wolf River in the present Doniphan County. But they 
became homesick and abandoned the project. French 
women seldom were good pioneers, and homes cannot 
be founded without women. As said before, the French 
fur-traders who lived in Kansas married Indian wives. 
Their children, reared by Indian mothers, grew up as 
Indians, and their descendants bearing French names, 
may still be found in Oklahoma among the Osages, 
Kansas, and Pawnees. 

Daniel Morgan Boone, son of the famous Kentucky 
pioneer, in company with two Frenchmen, visited the 
mouth of the Kansas River in 1795. He was so delighted 
with the West that he persuaded his father to move 
there to spend the last twenty-five years of his life. 

The Boone family is especially interesting to Kansans, 
because Mrs. Sarah Griffin Boone, wife of Daniel M. 
Boone, is regarded as the first white mother of Kansas. 
When her husband was appointed by the government to 
teach the Kansas Indians better methods of farming, 


5. Bliss Isely and W. M. Richards, op. cit., 63. 
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Mrs. Boone and their children accompanied him to the 
Kansas reservation. They built their log house at the 
mouth of Stonehouse Creek in what is now Jefferson 
County. There, on August 22, 1828, their son, Napoleon 
Boone was born. The youngest of their twelve children, 
he is said to be the first white child born in Kansas. 6 

The fur trapper will always hold a romantic place in 
American history. He was the pioneer on the frontier, 
venturing into the unexplored wilderness at the risk of 
his life to bring back furs. | 

The French fur merchants thus came to trade with the 
Indians of Kansas in the days of old Louisiana. The 
purchase of Louisiana by the United States served to in- 
crease the numbers engaged in the fur trade, and it soon 
assumed great magnitude. 

Early in the nineteenth century the most active of the. 
old French fur men were the members of the Chauteau | 
family. Pierre Chauteau controlled the beaver trade of 
the Osages. Francis Chauteau became the leading 
trader in the Kansas valley. In 1822 he founded Chau- 
teau’s Landing, later called Kansas Landing, and now 
Kansas City. Instead of following the French custom 
of taking an Indian wife, Francis married Bernice Men- 
ard, daughter of the first territorial heutenant-governor 
of Illinois. In 1820 Francis built a trading post near the | 
site of Bonner Springs, where he lived with his family. 
His brothers, Cyprian and Frederick, were associated 
with him in the fur trade of the Kansas River. Cyprian 
traded with the Shawnees and Delawares, and Freder- 
ick, at the age of sixteen, was placed in charge of trade 
with the Kansas tribe.7 

As the beaver were easily trapped they were almost 


Obi. 64-n6. | 
7. “Reminiscences of Frederick Chauteau”, Kansas _ Historical 
Collections, VIII, 423-434. | 
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exterminated in Kansas during the days of the fur 
traders. The beaver has a habit of stopping to smell 
places where other beaver have been, and he can tell by 
the scent if friends have passed that way. ‘Since it will 
not. approach a place where there is the scent of man, 
the trappers learned to approach their traps by wading 
in the stream. They set beaver traps under water and 
chained them to a stake thrust into the bed of the stream, 
with only the top of the stake protruding above the 
water. On top of the stake the trapper poured a few 
drops of musk from the gland of a beaver previously 
killed. The next beaver swimming that way would be 
attracted by the musk and rear his head to smell that 


other beaver. Snap! One of his feet would be caught 


in the trap! Instinct had taught the beaver. to dive to 
the bottom of the stream to drown the thing that had 
captured him. But the stake had a crotch or fork, which 
pointed downward. As the beaver dived he pulled the 
ring of the trap down across the crotch, and after that 
the trap could not be raised to the surface. Held be- 
low water, the beaver was drowned. It was really 
necessary to drown the beaver for this prevented him 
from gnawing off his trapped foot and escaping. In 
February or March, when the pelts were finest, Indians 
and white men waded the icy waters, exterminating the 
beaver to sell to the Chauteaus. Frederick Chauteau’s 
records show that in 1829 he took twenty tons of fur 
by keelboat from the Kansas River to St. Louis. These 
furs were shipped to New Orleans by pirogue, whence 
they were transported by sailing vessels to France and 
Spain. The kings of those countries no doubt wore fur 
coats and hats made of the skins of beaver caught in the 
streams of Kansas. 8 


8. Bliss Isely and W. M. Richards, op. cit., 101-104. 
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The cargo composed of skins of beaver, otter, musk- 
rat, raccoon, badger, deer, wolf, and buffalo, contained 
forty thousand to fifty thousand skins and was easily 
worth two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. Other 
cargoes of the Chauteaus were equally profitable. 9 

When Paris hat makers changed the style from beaver 
to silk, the beaver trade declined. The buffalo robe 
business, however, was still profitable, and for many 
years the fur traders found their wealth in supplying 
buffalo hides. 

Although the French failed to settle in Kansas, they 
opened the way for a third nation of white people, the 
English-speaking Americans. 10 

In several of her novels, Mrs. McCarter refers to these 
traders and trails, appreciating even the paddling of 
the canoes up and down the river in the exchanging of 
furs. The following passage is taken from “In Old 
Quivira”’: 

But the picture faded as the others had done, and a new 
one came in its stead. It lies beyond the day of trail and 
traders, of missionary and path-maker. 

In the corner of the corridor where the shades are deepest 
hangs an old wooden oar, such as the Frenchmen long ago had 
used to push back the sluggish waters about their crude 
pirogues. Dust and ashes are the hands that held it. Wrecked 
or lost or thrown aside, it had fallen on an island in the Kaw. 
Some chance flood may have covered it with sand, and year by 
year a deepening soil had buried it. Ten feet below the surface 
it lay when the busy bridge engineers, digging for the founda- 
tions of their piers had found it. The picture it called up was 
of the land as the roving French voyageur knew it, in its primi- 
tive beauty and picturesque savage life, full two centuries 
ago. 11 


9. “Reminiscences of Frederick Chauteau”’, op. cit., VIIT, 423-428. 
10. Charles G. Herbermann, Catholic Encyclopedia, 598. 
11. Mrs. McCarter, In Old Quivira, 15-16. 
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“The Price of the Prairie” likewise makes reference 
to the trails of the Re days, and the trappers and 
traders. 


Here the Tadiene came with their furs and beaded garments _ 
to exchange for firearms and fire-water. People fastened their 
doors at night for a purpose. No curfew ‘bell was needed to 
call in the children. The wooded Neosho Valley grew dark be- 
fore the evening lights had left the prairies beyond the west 
bluff, and as they rippled over the rocky river bed seemed al- 
ways after nightfall to gurgle murderously as they went their 
way down the black-shadowed valley. 12 


B. Pike’s Expedition Through Kansas 


Two years and two months after the Lewis and Clark 
expedition had gone up the Missouri River, another ex- 
pedition left Belle Fountaine, near St. Louis, Missouri, 
on July 16, 1806, under the command of Lieutenant 
Zebulon Montgomery Pike, a young and active officer 
of the United States Army, who in the summer of 1805 
had explored the head-waters of the Mississippi. He 
had returned to St. Louis in April, 1806, and was now 
ordered on a mission destined to last longer, and to 
have more important consequences than he could have 
imagined. 

His instructions were to take back to their tribe on 

the upper waters of the Osage River, some Osage women 
and children who were returning to their nations from 
captivity among the Pottawatomies. They had been 
freed by the United States government. Accompany- 
ing him were also some chiefs and head men of the 
Osages and Pawnees, through which nations it was in- 
tended the expedition should pass. After visiting the 
Pawnee Republic on the upper waters of the Republi- 
can River, he was to go south to the Arkansas and to 


12. Mrs. McCarter, The Price of the Prairie, 20. 
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the Red River, interviewing on the way the Comanches. 

The beautiful prairies, covered with wild flowers and 
abounding with game, kindled the warmest praises of 
Pike. On September 12, he wrote, that from the top of 
a hill he saw at one view on the beflowered plain be- . 
low, buffalo, elk, deer, antelope, and panther. On 
September 14, the expedition journeyed all day long 
through an unending herd of buffaloes, which merely 
opened ranks to let the intruders pass and then closed 
again as if nothing had happened. When Pike reached 
the Osage village, he procured horses and mounted his 
party of about twenty-four officers, soldiers, and Osages; 
then he started to execute the remainder of his mission. 

Pike entered Kansas in what is now Linn County, 
and kept on to the southwest, and climbing a high rise, 
came upon a sight which has delighted millions of eyes 
since his, for the prairie rises and falls in beautiful 
swells as far as the sight can extend. Then marching 
westward to the Neosho and crossing it, he followed 
the divide between the Neosho and Verdigris rivers. 
Then going northward, crossing in turn the Smoky Hill, 
Saline, and Solomon rivers, he and his party reached the 
Pawnee village on September 25, 1806. The site of the 
village has been a matter of some discussion but the 
latest investigations would locate it in White Rock 
township, Republic County, Kansas. 18 

The spot was made memorable. Some time before 
Pike left St. Louis, news of his projected expedition was 
Carried to the governor of New Spain and a party of 
over 800 Spanish troops, under Lieutenant Malgares, 
was sent out to intercept him. Between the mouth of 
the Saline and Republican rivers Pike crossed the trail © 
of this party, but was fortunate in not coming in contact 


13. Noble L. Prentis, History of Kansas, 19. 
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with the Spaniards at that time, for he had but twenty 
white soldiers, and his Osage allies he probably did not 
count for much, since he describes them as a “faithless 
set of poltroons, incapable of a great and generous ac- 
tion”. Malgares had been to the Pawnee village be- 
fore Pike arrived, and had endeavored to poison the 
minds of the Indians against the Americans. He had 
partially succeeded too, for when Pike held a general 
council with the tribe on September 29, he noticed that 
the Pawnee chiefs showed a tendency to look with dis- 
dain upon his little force of twenty white soldiers, which 
certainly made a much less imposing appearance than 
the large Spanish force of Malgares. Of this council 
Pike gives the following exp helt account in his journal 
of the expedition. 


The notes I took at the grand council held with the Pawnee 
nation were seized by the Spanish government, together with all 
my speeches to the different nations. But it may be interest- 
ing to observe here in case they should never be returned, that 
the Spaniards had left several of their flags in this village, one 
of which was unfurled at the chief’s door the day of the grand 
council; and among various demands and charges I gave them 
was, that the said flag should be delivered to me, and one of the 
United States’ flags be received and hoisted in its place. This 
probably was carrying the pride of nations a little too far, as 
there had so lately been a large force of Spanish cavalry at the 
village, which had made a great impression on the minds of the 
young men, as to their power, consequence, etc., which my ap- 
pearance with twenty infantry was by no means calculated 
to remove. After the chiefs had replied to various parts of my 
discourse, but were silent as to the flag, I again reiterated the 
demand for the flag, adding that it was impossible for the 
nation to have two fathers; that they must either be chil- 
dren of the Spaniards, or acknowledge their American father. 
After a silence of some time an old man rose,. went to 
the door, took down the Spanish flag, brought it and laid it at 
my feet, and then received the American flag, and elevated it 
on the staff which had lately borne the standard of his Catholic 
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Majesty. This gave great satisfaction to the Osages and Kaws 
both of whom decidedly avow themselves to be under Amer- 
ican protection. 14 


All important facts and incidents connected with Kan- 
sas history are very cleverly woven into one or the other 
of Mrs. McCarter’s works; and so, Pike’s episode with 
the Pawnee Indians too, isto be found. Again she holds 
her pen close to historical fact when, alluding to the in- 


cident in her novel, “‘In Old Quivira’’, she comments as 
follows: : 


A hundred years have come and gone since that scene out in 
mid-prairie was apart of the drama of the West. The broad Re- 
publican valley winding down from the north, cuts the picture. 
On the heights above it are the tepees of a thousand Pawnee 
warriors, called together now in portentous council. Over the 
chief’s tepee floats the flag of Spain, the emblem of Pawnee 
allegiance. Before this council of stolid, sullen savages stands 
young Lieutenant Pike, erect, fearless, every inch a soldier,—a 
superior by instinct, a commander by birthright. He demands 
that the Spanish flag shall be hauled down and the Stars and 
Stripes placed in its stead. It is the voice of the indomitable 
Saxon spirit that speaks, and the Red Man must needs obey. 15 
Thus was the United States flag raised for the first time 
in what is now the State of Kansas on September 29, 
1806. Regardless of the temper of the Indians, Pike 
remained in the neighborhood until October 9, when he 
marched off in the direction of the Great Bend of the 
Arkansas to continue his journey of exploration through 
Kansas and on to the Rocky Mountains, then to the Rio 
Grande River where he was captured by a party of Span- 
ish soldiers as an intruder on Spanish territory. 

The name of Zebulon Montgomery Pike forms a part 


14. Frank W. Blackmar, Kansas, a Cyclopedia of State History, 
II, 476. 


15. Mrs. McCarter. In Old Quivira, 14-15. 
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of the History of Kansas, and should be mentioned with 
honor, because he was the first intelligent American ex- 
plorer of the interior of Kansas, the first to raise the flag 
of the United States within its present borders, and the 
first to record observations of the great plains country of 
which Kansas is a part. His journal was published in 
this country in 1810; an abridgment was afterward pub- 
lished in London, and the story of Kansas was thus spread 
about the world. 16 


C. Santa Fe Trail 


Kansas, lying in almost the exact geographical center 
of the United States, was crossed by nearly every trail 
that led to the great, undeveloped West of the early 
nineteenth century. The Santa Fe trail was the most im- 
portant and had more to do with the development of the 
territory than any other trail that crossed the state. 

The first eastern terminus of the Santa Fe Trail was at 
Franklin, Missouri; later it was at Independence, Mis- 
souri, and finally at Westport Landing, which grew: into 
Kansas City. The trail was seven hundred and fifty miles 
in length, and five hundred miles were in Kansas. There 
is evidence that the trail existed long before the white 


men came to the territory along its route. The Indians © 


had been using it in their journeys to the Southwest from 
the Kansas territory. Traders and trappers had used it, 
for it was a natural outlet to the Southwest. The be- 
ginnings of the trail were probably the faint marks made 
by Indian lodge poles as they were dragged along by 
Indian dogs. Later, with the coming of the white man, 
the pack train broadened the trail as it was tramped 
down by horses and mules, bearing the packs of the 
traders and trappers across the country. As civilization 


16. Noble L. Prentis, op. cit., 23. 
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THE EARLY TRADERS’ PERIOD 17 


moved westward, the caravans of the freighters came 
with their immense wagons drawn by yokes of oxen. 
With the coming of these great caravans the trail grew 
until it was a broad road from sixty to one hundred feet 
in width. 

Much has been written about this old trail; for all the 
experiences that man is heir to, from the basest treach- 
ery to the greatest sacrifices, were enacted throughout 
every mile of its length. Men followed the old trail for 
the wealth that it offered in the commerce of the plains 
or for the love of adventure; some died on the plains 
from.thirst, others at the hand of*the cruel savages. Men 
who undertook to make the trip across'the plains, after 
a hard day of travel and exposure of every kind, stood 

guard at night to prevent an attack by the crafty sav- 
ages. 17 

In several of her novels, Mrs. McCarter describes the 
Santa Fe Trail and all its attendant dangers and hard- 
ships. 


The Old Santa Fe Trail zigzagged through picturesque ways, 
shut in here and there by sharp-cut stone ledges, and overhung 
by vine-draped trees. A cool, hidden bit of wildwood roadway 
it was in the summertime; a snug, sheltered length of trail when 
the biting winds gnawed at the open prairies and the frenzied 
winter’s snows surged up the shallow draws, or piled their huge 
heaps in aimless pattern on a helpless land. 


° » e e .: ° e Y e 


Along this historic old highway in the middle ’50’s came the 
westward-facing people, with purposes as varied as the varied 
speech and manner of the men who held them; the frontier bor- 
der raider; the New England emigrant, Pilgrim Father of the 
plains; the Southern gentleman, loyal to the empire-extending 

spirit; the refugee Negro, sometimes close upon his heels; the 
half-civilized Indian from Michigan; the staunch-hearted Quaker 


17. James P. Callahan, B. S., “Kansas in Novel and Story”, Kan- 
sas Historical Collections, XVII, 144. 
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missionary, the dreamer of a day of better things—the foot- 
print of each was, from time to time, in the dust of this Trail 

wandering off to the wide lands stretching away with 
faint shadings westward somewhere. 18 


Mrs. McCarter’s ““Vanguards of the Plains’ is a ro- 
mance of the old Santa Fe Trail. This novel gives a) 
complete account of the Santa Fe Trail from the early 
forties to about the year 1867. The author takes the’ 
reader all along the route of the trail and incidentally | 


from Indiana; the adventurer, the State-builder, the outlaw, the | 
| 
f 
{ 
i 
| 
all over the state of Kansas. 


The Old Santa Fe Trail; the slender pathway of a wilderness- 
bridging commerce, led out toward the great Southwest—a | 
thousand weary miles—to end at last. ... 

It was a strange old highway, tying the western frontier of 
a new, self-reliant American civilization to the eastern limit | 
of an autocratic European offshoot, grafted upon an ancient | 
Indian stock of the Western Hemisphere. In language, nation- | 
ality, social code, political faith, and prevailing spiritual creed, | 
the terminals of this highway were as unlike as their geograph- | 
ical naming. For the trail began at Independence, in Missouri, | 
and ended at Santa Fe, the “City of the Holy Faith’, in’ New 
Mexico. 19 | 

j 
} 
\ 


Again she says: 


Day after day we pushed into the unknown wilderness. No 
wagon-trains passed ours moving eastward. No moccasined 
track in the dust of the trail gave hint of any human presence 
near. Where today the’ Pullman car glides in smooth comfort, 
the Old Santa Fe Trail lay like a narrow brown ribbon on the 
green desolation of Nature’s unconquered domain. Out beyond 
the region of long-stemmed grasses, into the short-grass land, 
we pressed across a pathless field-of-the-cloth-of-green, gemmed 
with myriads of bright blossoms—-broad acres on acres that the 
young years of a coming century should change into great 
wheat-fields to help fill the granaries of the world. 20 


19. Mrs. McCarter, Vanguards of the Plains, 36-37. 


j 
| 
18. Mrs. McCarter, A Wall of Men, 3-5. 
20. Ibid., 69. 
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The hazards and hardships along the Old Santa Fe 
Trail are described in detail: 


At daybreak next morning we were off for Santa Fe. Our 
wagons, loaded with their precious burdens, moved forward six 
abreast along the old sunflower-bordered trail. Morning, noon 
and evening, pitching camp and breaking camp, yoking oxen 
and harnessing mules, keeping night vigil by shifts, hunting 
buffalo, killing rattlesnakes, watching for signs of hostile In- 
dians, meeting incoming trains, or solitary trappers, at long 
intervals, breathing the sweet air of the prairies, and gathering 
rugged strength from sleep on the wholesome earth. ... We 
lost every ounce of fat, but we were steel-sinewed, and fear, 
that wearing element that disintegrates the soul, dropped away 
from us early on the trail. 

But when the full moon came sweeping up the sky, and all 
the prairie shadows lay flat to earth under its surge of clear 
light, in the stillness of the great lonely land, then the battle 
with homesickness was not the least of the plains’ perils. 21 


Some of the most important as well as some of the 
most dangerous points on the Santa Fe Trail were in 
Kansas. In 1825 the Indians met United States com- 
missioners at Council Grove and made the agreement 
that gave the government the right of way for a road 
from Missouri to New Mexico. ‘‘Council Oak’’, a large © 
tree under which they met is still standing. The town 
of Council Grove developed from a small trading post, 
where the freighters got the last supplies they could pro- 
cure until they reached Santa Fe. 


Council Grove by the Neosho River was the end of civiliza- 
tion for the freighter. Beyond it the wilderness spread its un- 
tamed lengths, and excepting Bent’s Ford far up the Arkansas 
River on the line of the first old trail, rarely followed now, it 
held not a sign of civilization for the traveler until he should 
reach the first outposts of the Mexican almost in the shadow 
of Santa Fe. It-is no wonder that wagon-trains mobilized here, 


Sone nemnenrereneunteaiaciatinarecnyenineenpintiennenniine mene 


21. Ibid., 189-190, 
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waiting for an increase in numbers before they dared to start 
on westward. 22 


It may be said that the five hundred miles of the Santa 
Fe Trail in Kansas, in the more than forty years that it 
was traversed by all classes of travelers, from the soli- 
tary horseman of story to marching armies, witnessed 
the display of all the great human qualities, patience, 
fortitude, and the most heroic courage as contrasted 
with the darkest treachery, cowardice, and ferocity. 

Not only were the trails of vast importance to the 
expansion of the United States; they, in turn, were of 
great importance to Kansas. Travelers on the trails 
saw the rich farming lands of Kansas and wanted them. 
Hundreds who went to California to find gold, later re- 
turned to live in Kansas. Among them were five who 
became Kansas governors—Shannon, Geary, Denver, 
Robinson, and St. John. 23 

Today nothing remains of the old trail except the 


ruts, left years ago by passing wagon wheels. These. 


ruts can be seen in places where the prairie sod has 
never been broken by the plow. Wecan follow the Old 
Trail, for the Daughters of the American Revolution 
have set up markers, a stone at long intervals to guide 
us as we follow the path—a stone that well might read: 


Here ran the Old Santa Fe Trail. This stone, set here, is 


sacred to the memory of the Vanguards of the Plains who 
followed it. 24 


D.. Pawnee Rock 


That portion of the great central plains which ra- 
diates from Pawnee Rock, including the Big Bend ot 
the Arkansas, thirteen miles distant where the river 


22. Ibid., 56. 
23. Bliss Isely and W. M. Richards, op. cit., 114. 
24. Mrs. McCarter, Vanguards of the Plains, 395. 
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makes a sudden sweep to the southwest, and the beau- 
tiful valley of the Walnut in all its vast area of more 
than a million acres, was from time immemorial a sort 
of debatable land, occupied by none of the Indian tribes, 
but claimed by all as a hunting ground, for it was 
famous pasturage for vast herds of buffaloes. 
None of the various tribes had the courage to at- 
tempt its permanent occupancy; for whenever hostile 
tribes met there, which was of frequent occurrence, in 
their annual hunt for the winter’s supply of meat, a 
bloody battle was certain to ensue. The region referred 
to has been the scene of more bloody conflicts between 
the different Indians of the plains, perhaps, than any 
other portion of the continent. Particularly was it the 
arena of death struggles between the powerful Paw- 
nees and their hereditary enemies, the Cheyennes. 25 | 
In this rich agricultural section, fourteen miles south- 


west of Great Bend, is the town of Pawnee Rock. It 


derives its name from the historic cliff of sandstone on 
the old Santa Fe Trail, that for countless ages has stood, 
a silent sentinel of the plains, just north of what is now 
the townsite. It was a stopping place for the hardy men 
and women who came from their eastern homes to find 
wealth and fortune in the boundless west; and the en- 
tire length of the Santa Fe Trail, noted for its historic 
points of interest, affords no spot that has woven around 
it more real history of the early days than this mound of 
rock. 

Before the coming of the Wifi man it marked a way 
for the Indians—their periodic migrations from what is 
now southern Kansas to the valley of the Platte River 
in Nebraska. For years and years, Pawnee Rock was a 
point where the Comanche, the Kiowa, the Arapahoe, 


25. Henry Inman, The Old Santa Fe Trail, 403-404. 
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and Cheyenne Indians held their councils of war and | 
peace. Within the shadow of Pawnee Rock many 
famous battles were fought, battles that never found a | 


place in history. 
Since the old trail passed within a few yards of this 
ancient landmark, it became a dreaded spot on the long 


and perilous road for the traders, for at this point they 


seldom escaped a skirmish with the Indians. Pawnee 


Rock was a spot well calculated by nature to form an | 
important rendezvous and ambuscade for the prowling | 
savages of the prairies, and often afforded them, es- | 
pecially the once powerful and murderous Pawnees, | 
whose name it perpetuates, a pleasant little retreat ; 
from which to watch the coming Santa Fe traders, and | 


dash down upon them like hawks, to carry off their 


plunder and their scalps. If this once giant sentinel of ; 
the plains might speak, what a story it could tell of the | 
events that have happened on the beautiful prairie | 


stretching for miles at its feet. 26 


The widening draw was full of Kiowas, hideous in war paint, 
and the ridges on either side of us were swarming with Indians 
beating dried skins to frighten and stampede our stock, and all 
yelling like fiends, while a perfect rain of arrows swept our 
camp. With the river below us full of holes and quicksands. 
our enemies had only to hold the natural defense on either side 
while they drove us in a harrowing wedge back to the water. 
If our ponies and mules should break from the corral they 
would rush for the river or be lost in the widening space back 
from the deeper draw, where a well-trained corps of thieves 
knew how to capture them. I had estimated the Kiowas’ 
strength at four hundred, two nights before, which was aug- 
mented now by a roving band of Dog Indians—outcasts from 
all tribes, who knew no law of heaven or hell that they must 
obey. And so we stood, shocked wide awake, with the foe four 
to one, man for man against us. 


a 


26. Ibid., 403-405. 
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On came the yelling horde, with rifle-rip and singing arrow. 
And the sharp cry of pain and the fierce oath told where these 
shots had sped home. Four to one, with every advantage of 
well-laid plan of action against an unsuspecting sleeping force, 
the odds and gods were with them. Dark clouds hung overhead, 
but the eastern sky was aflame, casting a lurid glare across the 
edges of the draw as a stream of savages with painted faces and 
naked bedaubed bodies poured down against the corral. In an 
instant the chains and ropes holding the stock were severed, 
and our mules and oxen and ponies stampeded wildly. By some 
adroit movement they were herded over the low bank, and a 
cloud of dust hid the entire battleground as the animals, mad 
with fright and goaded by arrows, tossed against one another, 
stumbling blindly until they had cleared the ridge. A shriek 
of savage glee and the thunder of hoofs on the hard earth told 
how well the thing had been done and how furiously our animals 
were being whirled away. 27 


Pawnee Rock is no longer conspicuous. Its material 
has been torn away by both the railroad and the 
settlers in the vicinity, to build foundations for water- 
tanks in the one instance, and for the construction of 
their houses, barns, and sheds in the other. 

Today what is left of the historic hill Jooks down eu 
upon peaceful homes and fruitful fields, whereas for 
hundreds of years it witnessed nothing but battle and 
death, and almost every yard of brown sod at its 
base covered a skeleton. In place of the horrid yell of 
the infuriated savage, as he wrenched off the reeking 
scalp of his victim, the whistle of the locomotive and the 
pleasant whir of the reaping machine is heard; where 
the death-cry of the painted warrior rang mournfully 
over the silent prairie, the waving grain is singing in 
beautiful rhythm as it bows to the summer breeze. 28 

Pawnee Rock received its name in a baptism of blood, 
but there are many versions as to the time and sponsors. 


27. Mrs. McCarter, Vanguards of the Plains, 202-204. 
28. Henry Inman, op. cit., 404-405. 
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Mrs. McCarter has the idea that— 


A strange stone outcrop it was in this open prairie, destined 
to stand out through many coming years as a landmark and 
point of historic fame. Christened later from the fierce fight of 
the wild Panis, it gained the name it was destined to keep for 
all future time, the well-known name of PAWNEE ROCK. 29 


E. First Indian Missions In Kansas 


Following the acquisition of Louisiana by the United 
States, trappers, traders, and missionaries drifted into 
the territory, the former to barter with the Indians for 
furs, and the latter to establish missions for the conver- 
sion of the Indian tribes. The missionaries included 
Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists, Friends, and Cath- 
olics. 

The life of the Kansas missionary was a life of sacri- 
fice and suffering. These early missionaries pointed out 
to the red man the way to God, taught him to cultivate 
the soil, showed the women how to sew and cook, and 
taught the tribes a higher standard of living and many 
of the white man’s ways. They partially succeeded in 
inducing the Indian to give up his nomadic life and to 
adopt the more settled existence of the white man. They 
lived among the Indians, putting up with the crude and 
scant accommodations, suffering the cruelest tortures, 
and in some cases dying in the attempt to civilize and to 
Christianize the savages. Their zeal for the spiritual 
welfare of the red man never cooled. Many of them lie 
buried in unknown graves, at rest from a life of love and 
sacrifice in which they gave the most that man can give. 
But the lot of the missionary has ever been thus among 
the savage tribes of the earth. These heroic men go out 
and find the pathway for the civilization that is to fol- 


29. Mrs. McCarter, In Old Quivira, 79. 
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low; they are ever to be found in the van of the marching 
hosts to enter any new country. , 

The Presbyterians came to the Osages in what is now 
Neosho County as early as 1824. One of their best 
known missions was founded for the Sac and Fox tribes. 
The school still exists as a junior college at Highland, 
Kansas. : 

Isaac McCoy, who directed the removal of the Emi- 
grant Indian Tribes to Kansas, helped to establish Bap- 
tist missions. One of them, founded for the Ottawa In- 
dians, remains as Ottawa University. Jotham Meeker, 
Baptist missionary to the Ottawas, brought the first 
printing press to Kansas in 1883. Indian books in the 
language of their tribes were thus made available for the 
Ottawas, Shawnees, and Delawares. The Kansas His- 
torical Society at Topeka is now in possession of some of 
these books. 

The Methodists established a famous mission in 1830 
for the Shawnees. Some of the buildings yet stand in 
Johnson County, which is named in honor of Thomas 
Johnson, who was in charge of the mission. 

Catholic Priests had visited the Indians in various 
parts of Kansas as early as 1541, and historians proclaim 
the Sunflower State as the burial place of the zealous 
Franciscan priest, Juan de Padilla. It was less than half 
a century after the discovery of America that he shed his 
blood upon the soil of central Kansas. 

Many historians trace the missionary travels of other 
apostles of Christ across the barren wastes and along the 
wooded streams of Kansas. 30 

The first organized missionary endeavor in Kansas was 
attempted by the Jesuits, who in 1727 established a mis- 
sion in the present county of Atchison, at a large Kanza 
Village. | 


Cen tiremenisocmenta than nsedientnnignammmnieetainitely 3 


30. Feature Story in The Kansas City Times, May 25, 1936. 
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About 1821, a number of Spaniards, accompanied by 
a Dominican chaplain, were massacred by the Indians 
near the site of Fort Leavenworth. 


Bishop Du Bourg of the Louisiana territory had sent - 


Father Charles La Croix to open a mission among the 
Osage Indians of Missouri as early as 1821. The Osages 
had moved into Kansas territory, and in 1822 Father La 
Croix came on horseback from Florissant, Missouri, to 
preach the Gospel to the Great Osages on the Neosho in 
Kansas. Here the first recorded Catholic baptisms were 
administered. 31 | 


Successful missions were established only after the 


United States government had begun about 1825, to 
transplant beyond the Mississippi many eastern tribes of 
Indians. Among the Jesuit missionaries at this time the 
leader was the Belgian priest, Charles Van Quicken- 
borne, who had come from Maryland to St. Louis in 1821, 
and ministered to the Indians of Kansas as early as 1827. 
His first permanent mission, that of Saint Francis Xavier, 
was established among the Kickapoos near Fort Leaven- 
worth in 1836. 

In 1847, Rev. John Schoenmakers, accompanied by 
Rev. Paul Ponziglione, several other missionaries, and 
a number of Sisters of Loretto, came: to the Neosho 
River and began what proved a life time of labor for 
the spiritual and temporal welfare of the Osages. 32 
This Osage mission is now St. Paul in Neosho County. 


Probably the best known Catholic mission was St. - 


Mary’s, founded in 1848 for the Pottawatomies by Father 
Pierre de Smet and companions. It became the princi- 
pal headquarters from which missionary priests visited 
and administered to the various tribes. After the In- 


31. Noble L. Prentis, op. cit., 36. 
32. Idem. 
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dians moved away, St. Mary’s became a school for 
boys. 33 | 

When white settlers began to enter Kansas, their 
needs were looked after by Right Rev. John B. Miege, 
S. J., a professor of St. Louis University, who was conse- 
crated bishop and appointed Vicar Apostolic of the so- 
called Indian territory east of the Rocky Mountains in 
1851. He made St. Mary’s Mission his residence until 
August, 1855, when he established himself at Leaven- 
worth, a promising city of: the newly organized terri- 
tory. At the end of this year there were but six churches 
in the vast territory under his jurisdiction. The Bene- 
dictine Fathers and the Carmelites were invited to Kan- 
sas for missionary work. 

In 1857 the Rev. Augustine Wirth, O.S.B., of. the 
Benedictine monastery of St. Vincent in Westmoreland 
County, Pennsylvania, accompanied by a seminarian, 
Casimir Seitz, O.S.B., were sent to Doniphan, in Doni- 
phan County, by their superior. This was done at the 
request of the Bishop of Leavenworth, the Right Rev. 
J. B. Miege, 8. J. Here they joined the missionary Rev. 
Henry Lemke, O.S.B., who was the first Benedictine 
priest to set foot on Kansas soil. Through their untiring 
zeal many parishes were established throughout north- 
eastern Kansas. 

The Carmelite Fathers came from Europe in 1862. 
They established themselves at Leavenworth and at 
Scipio, Kansas, and did considerable missionary work, 
with Scipio as their center. . 

The Benedictine Sisters came to Atchison in 1863 
from St. Cloud, Minnesota, in answer to the request of 
Rev. Augustine Wirth. Here they established a house 
of the Order for the education of girls, thus laying the 


33. John J. Wynne, S. J., The New Catholic Dictionary, 526, 
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of today. The Benedictine Sisters have developed into 
a great body of active workers with teaching as their 
life work. They have branch houses throughout Kan- 
sas and all the neighboring states. 

The Sisters of Charity of Nazareth, Kentucky, came | 
to Leavenworth by way of Nashville, Tennessee, in 1858. 
They have branch houses in many states west of the Mis- | 
sissippi and far into the Rocky Mountains. They are 
able teachers, and splendid charity workers in every field | 
of human misery. These three Orders were pioneers in | 
the West. 34 : 

Bishop Miege was a man of apostolic zeal and re- 
-markable discretion. His visitations were made moet 
railroads were built over the prairies and across the | 
plains to points as remote as Denver and Omaha. In 1857, 

| 
: 


foundation for Saint Scholastica College and Academy ; 
: 
ie 
: 
| 
| 
| 


Nebraska territory was formed into a separate vicariate, 
leaving only Kansas territory to Bishop Miege. 35 

It seems altogether fitting and proper to say a word 
concerning the labors of the noble pioneer, Mother Mary | 
Bridget Hayden. She was a native of Kilkenny, Ir eland, 
had come to America when a child, and later joined the ! 
Loretto Sisters at Cape Girardeau, Missouri. She was ; 
stationed at Loretto, Kentucky, when in 1847 she an- | 
swered the call of Father John Schoenmakers and came | 
to the Osages on the Neosho with three companions. | 
Sister Bridget Hayden became Mother of the Convent 
at the mission in 1859, and retained that position until | 
her death in 1890. During all these years Mother | 
Bridget and her companions did for the Osage girls | 
what Father Schoenmakers and his associates did for | 
the Osage boys. The privations that these pioneer | 
Wiad: Ravi ThomateHeKinselia?he History, of(OursCradle Land, 
50-51. 

35. Charles G. Herbermann, op. cit., VIII, 601. | 
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women suffered on the bleak prairies can scarcely be 
conjectured by people of today. The fame of St. Ann’s 
Academy, established by Mother Bridget, spread far 
and wide and girls from far and near came to this foun- 
tain of knowledge to receive mental, religious, and moral 
training. Among the distinguished names of the pio- 
neers of Kansas, Mother Bridget Hayden is certainly 
deserving of a prominent place. 36 | 

In several of her novels, Mrs. McCarter refers very 
reverently and beautifully to the heroism and self- 
sacrifice of the early missionaries. 


In the log mission house were the men and women who had 
consecrated their lives to a cause. ... And with these and 
beyond them were the holy men in priestly garb—-Father Pon- 
ziglione, Father Schoenmakers; and earlier than these were 
Van Quickenborne and Miege of reverend high calling. In the 
tepees of the native tribes these godly men set up the altar 
of the sacred church, and the worship of Gitchie Manitou, in 
its uncertainty and dread, gave place to faith and hope and 
love. 37 


In “The Price of the Prairie’, the name of Father Le 
Claire, a missionary priest, is woven into the story, and 


what Mrs. McCarter says of him may be applied to all 
the zealous missionaries. She speaks of him as 


. one of the kings of the earth; he has given the best 
years of his manhood to build up a kingdom of peace between the 
white man and the savage. No record except the Great Book 
of human deeds will ever be able to show how much we owe 
to men like Le Claire whose influence has helped to make a 
loyal peaceful tribe like the Osages. 38 
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In the ‘‘Vanguards of the Plains’, there are many 
references to a Father Joseph who traveled across the 
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36. W. W. Graves, Early Jesuits at Osage Mission, 280-286. 
37. Mrs. McCarter, In Old Quivira, 12-13. 
38. Mrs. McCarter, The Price of the Prairie, 483. 
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Kansas plains along the Old Santa Fe Trail from New 
Mexico to the mission on the Neosho. Mother Bridget 
and her noble work are frequently alluded to in the 
same novel. 


4 


As we waited, Mother Bridget and Little Blue Flower came 
slowly out of the academy door. The good mother’s arm was 
around the Indian girl, and her eyes filled with tears as she . 
looked down affectionately at the dark face. 


e 


She loved all of her girls, but her heart went out most to 
the Indian maidens whom she led toward her civilization and 
her sacred creed. 39 


From these tiny beginnings the Catholic population 
multiplied rapidly. Under the fostering hand and self- 
sacrificing zeal of the missionaries and the courageous 
and devoted Sisterhoods, a firm foundation was laid. 
From that nucleus the Catholics in the state of Kansas 
now number 188,668. There are 177 parochial schools 
with 23,000 pupils; 45 Catholic high schools with 3,544 
students enrolled. The State has 375 Catholic churches, 
5 Catholic orphanages, and 2d hospitals conducted by 


| 
| 
2 
various religious communities. | 


389. Mrs. McCarter, Vanguards Beste Plains, 170. 
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A. Pioneer Hardships 


In traveling over western Kansas one finds on every 
hand mute yet tragic evidence of the fearful struggle 
of the pioneer in establishing on these prairies this 
modern civilization. Here and there he sees the dim 
marks of an old trail, winding over hill and valley. 
- In the retrospective distance we can see them coming 
over these trails, the advance guard of civilization; 
the long lines of white covered wagons, slowly creep- 
ing toward the promised land. Carefully, fearfully they 
advanced, every foot beset with unknown dangers. 

They were poor, these prairie pilgrims. A wife and 
children, a cow, a team of horses or oxen, a few chickens, 
and an old wagon made up their worldly possessions. 
But what they lacked in wealth they made up in cour- 
age and fortitude. 

The first settlers or pioneers of the older States cleared 
away the forests, built houses, redeemed the prairies, 
made homes for themselves and their children, and 
prepared the way for a more progressive civilization. 
Theirs was a noble purpose; they bore hardships and 
privations bravely; looking forward to beautiful homes 
in the near future, they were cheered, upheld and 
strengthened by the good will and sympathy of their 
neighbors. The pioneers of some of the older States had 
to band together and live in forts and blockhouses, and 
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work with arms near them for protection from the In- 
dians, while they cleared phos the forests or broke up 
the soil. 1 

The pioneers of Kansas came here for all this, and 
more. They came here seeking that freedom, not for 
themselves alone as the Puritans had, but freedom for 
arace. They came, it is true, to make homes for them- 
selves and their children, but for something more. A 
critical period in our nation’s history was upon them. 
No sooner was Kansas opened to settlement than the 
supporters of the slave powers swarmed across the bor- 
der, seemingly determined to seize the whole territory. 
Leavenworth, Atchison, Kickapoo, Iowa Point, Doni- 
phan, and other places were occupied. But another 
class of pioneers was pouring into the territory. The 
immigrants from Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and the 
immigrants from Missouri, came largely in their own 
wagons, with their household goods, seeds, and farm- 
ing implements. They came unorganized and unan- 
nounced. These were the real pioneers of Kansas; 
they prepared the way, and their coming inspired those 
who followed with confidence and courage. 

At this critical period in the history of Kansas, when 
pro-slavery and anti-slavery hosts were preparing for 


the decisive encounter, these real pioneers heard the call 


and nobly responded—becoming trusted leaders among 
the free-state hosts. These men could not rest content 
when their very freedom was at stake. 

It was with the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill 
that the real trouble in the territory began. In the state 
the two contending forces fought bitterly for control. 
The border ruffians sponsoring the slave cause came into 


the territory without their women, without implements © 


1. “Transactions of the Kansas State Historical Society”, Kansas 
Historical Collections, IlI, 426. 
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for cultivation, but with plenty of whiskey, and guns, 
and ammunition. They attacked the free-state settlers, 
destroyed their crops, plundered and burned _ their 
towns and murdered the inhabitants in cold blood. So 
critical were conditions from 1854 to 1861 that Kansas 
was in reality “Bleeding Kansas”. 2 

The year 1860 was a notable one for the nation and 
for Kansas. From the nineteenth of June, 1859, until 
November, 1860, there was a widespread drought re- 
lieved only by a few local showers, the temperature 
rose to one hundred eleven and even at times one hun- 
dred fourteen degrees. Vegetation perished save the 
prairie grass, which during the early spring and mid- 
summer flourished along the ravines and creeks. Even 


_ this, dried. up by the hot winds, cured suddenly into hay. 


For a time this grass afforded feed for cattle, but it soon 
gave out. There was no corn, no wheat, nor other 
grains; no potatoes nor vegetables of any kind; no hay 
nor fodder for the stock. Such a season of drought had 
never before been experienced by white men or Indians.3 
In the words of our author, these Kansas droughts are 


A story of a wrathful sun in a rainless sky above a parched 
land, swept for days together by the searing south winds. In 
all the prairie there was no spot of vivid green, no oasis in the 
desert of tawny grasses and stunted brown cornstalks, and 
bare, hot stubble wherefrom even the poor crop of straw had 
been chaffless and mean. 4 


Thus it was, that, with the shadow of great privation 
still hanging over the state, the Kansas State Govern- 
ment began its existence. There had been civil strife 
and guerrilla warfare; famine had followed, and now 


2. James P. Callahan, B. S., ‘““Kansas in Novel and Story”, Kan- 
sas Historical Collections, X VIJ, 145-146. 

3. Feature Story in the Atchison Globe, October 22, 1917. 

4. Mrs. McCarter, Winning the Wilderness, 87. 
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came the war. For Kansas, the Civil War was but a 
continuation of the border troubles; and before it was | 
ended the state was endangered by the raids of the } 
savages. 5 
Kager for revenge the red men began open war on all 
settlers, immigrant trains, traders, and travelers. Rob- 
beries and murders were committed along the whole 
frontier. So atrocious had these Indian attacks become 
that travel over the Santa Fe and other westward trails 
almost ceased and the line of settlement was pushed 
eastward many miles. Many tribes engaged in these 
attacks. They dashed into Kansas from almost any di- 
rection, committed their cruelties, and were gone. 


They could raid again the white man’s land, seize his prop- 
erty, burn his home, and brain him with their cruel tomahawks; 
while as to his wife and children, oh, the very fiends of hell 
could not devise an equal to their scheme of life for them. 6 


Thus for years the Indian menaced the border, fight- 
ing the advance of civilization.. It was only after. untold 
suffering and hardships that the Indians were finally 
subdued. 7 

Where the pioneer homesteader followed in the wake 
of the railroads, he invited trouble. The cattleman, who 
needed the open range for his longhorns, watched with 
growing fear the wheat fields and the barbed-wire | 
fences on their slow creep towards the mountains. He 
saw the sheep herders utterly destroy all game, drive | 
the fish out of the streams, cut down the grasses and | 
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nase. 


weeds to the very ground. With too much grazing the | 
denuded soil, crumbled under countless hoofs, became 
dust and blew away. War flamed up between the 


5. Noble L. Prentis, History of Kansas, 133. 
6. Mrs. McCarter, The Price of the Prairie, 453. 
7. Anna E, Arnold, History of Kansas, 110. 
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homesteader and the cattleman. Again and again the 
‘nester”’, as the cowboys contemptuously called him, 
was driven off, his fences cut, and his buildings burned. 

There were other enemies. Wolves prowled in the 
night, killing the homesteader’s stray animals. Coyotes | 
brought terror to his farmyard. Gophers and prairie 
dogs made harder the task of the settler. 

A great disaster overwhelmed Kansas in 1874. Grass- 
hoppers came on an August day, darkening the sky like 
a storm cloud. The whir of wings sounded like wind. 
The grasshoppers ate every growing thing—the green 
corn, the grass, the gardens, the leaves on the trees. 
There was no grass or feed left for the horses, hogs, or 
cattle. No such appalling calamity had ever stricken 


the pioneers of the eastern states. Except for potatoes, 


which were under ground, and the wheat, which had 
been harvested, the people saved no crops. Livestock 
had to be sold because there was no feed. In the 
spring of 1875 farmers planted corn as usual, but no 
sooner were the first green blades above ground, than 
eggs, laid by the grasshoppers the autumn before, were 
hatched. The young grasshoppers once more ate every 
green thing in sight. 8 ) 

“Winning the Wilderness” is perhaps Mrs. MeCarter’s 
best story to illustrate the pioneer struggle, for it shows 
the development of the state from barren prairie, 
scorched by hot winds, hardened by long periods of 
drought, and devastated by grasshoppers, to the prosper- 
ous farming country that it has become. 


Truly, life may be made miserable in many ways, but in the 
Kansas homes in that memorable grasshopper year of 1874 life 
was wretchedly uncomfortable. Out of doors the cloud was a 
disaster. Nor flood, nor raging wind, nor prairie fire, nor un- 
broken drought could claim greater measure of havoc in its 


8. Bliss Isely and W. M. Richards, Four Centuries in Ransas, 234. 
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wake than this billion-footed, billion-winged creature, an ap- 
petite grown measureless, a hunger vitalized, and individual- 
ized, and endowed with power of motion. No living shred of 
grass, or weed, or stalk of corn, or straw of stubble, or tiniest 
garden growth; no leaf or bit of tender bark of tree, or shrub, 
_escaped this many-mouthed monster. 

In the little peach orchard where there were a few half-ripe 
peaches, the very first fruits of the orchards in this untamed 
land, the hard peach stones, from which the meat was eaten 
away, hung on their stems among the leafless branches. 9 


When the grasshoppers passed on, green fields had 
been turned into a desolate waste and the earth lay 


seared under a blistering sun. 


An account of the effect of a visit of the grasshoppers 
to the city of Topeka is given in the Annals of Kansas: 


All West and South Topeka is carpeted with grasshoppers, 
noses north and all walking; some fully-grown and winged; 
others shedding their slight silver sheaths; a line like an army. 
They leave no grass behind them; a strange sight. They do an 
immense work and are silent. Carlyle’s type of a hero. And 
they eat up the town as his heroes devastated empires. : 
So serious did the problem of feeding the grasshoppers PET c 
that the legislators of Kansas took their palm leaf fans in hand 
to keep the insects out of their debating organs, and met— 
special session on September 15, 1874, to see what could be 
done, if anything. They didn’t pass laws against the bugs, 
but what they did do brought forth the following sarcastic 
remarks from the Cawker City Board of Trade, which came 
together for the purpose of doing a little cauterizing: - 

Whereas, The Legislature of the State of Kansas convened 
in special session on the 15th, to provide means to relieve those 
made destitute by the grasshopper raid in the western counties, 
passed an act enabling each of the said distressed counties to 
vote bonds for their own relief: therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the grasshopper hath been with us, for the 
grasshopper is a burdensome cuss’’. 

“Resolved, That he acts in bodies and comes to hasty conclu- 


9. Mrs. McCarter, Winning the Wilderness, 99-100. 
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sions, like the Kansas Legislature”’. 

“Resolved, That he generously gobbles all that we have and 
graciously extends to us the privilege of feeding ourselves from 
the balance”’. 

“Resolved, That we admire 2b generous charity that oP Ea ae 
tax on beggars to feed paupers’’. 

“Resolved, That the action of the Legislature rarnuiis us 
of the man who paid a boy a penny to go to bed supperless and 
then stole the penny to buy the boy’s breakfast with’’. 

“Resolved, That we hope this Legislature will be consigned 
to a political oblivion as blank as the cornfields of the North- 
west”’. 

“Resolved, That if the Legislature will now send us their 
bill for mileage, per diem, their stationery, the Northwest will 
be fully redeemed”’. 

“Resolved, That we present to the Legislature a tin medal 
and a sdte leather pair of spectacles for their all-seeing wisdom 
in devising ways and means to impoverish the border counties. 
The state can provide for its own poor’. 10 

To Governor T. A. Osborn, Cawker City, Board of Trade. 


The pioneer of Kansas was thus subjected to every 
possible hardship—floods, droughts, famine, Indian raids, 
guerrilla warfare, the Civil War, grasshoppers, storms 
—cyclonic and dust, prairie fires. It required a really 
heroic courage and fortitude to withstand all these. 


He learned long ago how to endure and not complain. One 
gleans that lesson from the prairie sod when the sunshine is a 
furnace and the clouds forget their rain and the fierce winds 
blow all the seed away from the loose, dusty earth. In such 
years the farmers wait unchanged like Waconda, sure that 
other seasons will bring fruition of their hopes. 11 


Our early pioneers have thus become our great 
teachers. With powers against them, and sorely harassed 
by murderous incursions from hostile neighbors, they 
Stood their ground with brave and patient endurance, 
and with steadfast faith in the final triumph of the 


‘ ok 
10. Annals of Kansas, Topeka Capital, April 5, 1910. 
11. Mrs. McCarter, Peace of the Solomon Valley, 84. 
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right. They did their work well—each working in his 
own or her own way; and these noble pioneers have left 
their mark upon the page of time and the civilization 
of the age. 

Since Kansas was born in the wilderness, reared in 
tumult, its prairies throbbing with the passions and 
prayers of antagonistic civilizations, its prenatal human 
sacrifices were the prelude of bloodshed as the atone- 
ment for a national sin. All these were but the unde- 
veloped germs of a liberty that made Kansas famed in 
every way. 

Are you looking for a cross lifted up in the wilder- 
ness? You will find it here. Are you looking for the 
graves of the missionaries? You will find them here. 
Are you looking for the graves of the savages? You 
will find them here. Are you looking for the graves of 
the martyrs? You will find them here. Are you look- 
ing for the graves of the patriots? You will find them 
buried where they fell. Are you looking for the men 
who died that the nation might live? These too, lie 
buried where they fell. Are you looking for famous 
generals? You will find them here. Are you looking 
for statesmen? You will find them here. Are you look- 
ing for devoted teachers and preachers? You will find 
them here. Are you looking for noted authors? You 
will find them here. Are you looking for empire 
builders? You will find them here. Are you looking 
for the wives, mothers, and daughters whose faith, pa- 
tience, and endurance helped to put the stone that was 
thrice rejected by the builders, into the Union archway 
as its keystone, cementing it with their prayers, blood, 
and tears? You will find them here. Are you looking 
for. the blood of the silent host which made Kansas his- 
tory? You will find it in the splendid sons and daugh- 
ters who are loyal to their state. 
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B. Civil War in Kansas 


When the Civil War began, in 1861, Kansas had just 
been admitted to the Union as a state, and the newly 
organized government was scarcely in running order 
when it became necessary to raise troops to defend the 
border and respond to the requisition of the President 
for volunteers. No state ever made a better military 
record than has the State of Kansas. In proportion to 
population she furnished more troops to the Union army 
during the great struggle than any other loyal state. 12 

The disorders of the territorial days had developed 
the military spirit of the Kansas pioneers. This period 
was, in fact, part of the Civil War, the preliminary 
struggle. The free-state men were nearly all under 
arms during the conflict with the Border-Ruffians. 18 


When the April of ’61 came, with its springtime beauty, to 
the Kansas prairies, the Civil War had come, and Kansas, so 
much the immediate cause, was still in the path of the tornado. 
Up from her prairies and valleys again the loyal-hearted men 
came hurrying, to build now a wall of defense for the Nation 
and to keep from stain and dishonor the flag of their country. 14 


That preliminary training counted much for the Kan- 
sas regiments on the battlefield. There is no record of 
any Kansas regiment in the Civil War where the Kan- 
sas troops in any way failed to meet the highest require- 
ments of military service. On the contrary, there are 
innumerable instances of extraordinary achievement by 
the Kansas troops. The records show that Kansas always 
furnished more men than the requisition of -the govern- 
ment called for. In the Civil War Kansas furnished 
more enlisted men than she had voters, a record which 


— 


12. Frank W. Blackmar, Kansas, a Cyclopedia of State History, 
II, 875-876. : : . 

13. Noble L. Prentis, op. cit., 96. 

14. Mrs. McCarter, A Wall of Men, 400. 
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is not approached by any other state. The entire quota 
assigned to Kansas during the war was 16,654 men, and 
the number raised was 20,097. 15 

If any proof were needed of the intense loyalty of 


Kansas people, the foregoing might be presented as 


the strongest evidence. There was never in the whole 
course of the struggle a man drafted in the State of 
Kansas, nor was there ever a bounty offered by either 
the state, or any city, or county in the state. Troops 
were raised continually as called for from the beginning 
to the end of the struggle. These volunteers were di- 
vided into seven regiments of infantry, nine of cavalry, 
and three batteries of light artillery. In addition to 
these organizations there were two regiments of colored 
infantry ,and an independent colored battery accredited 
to the state. 

The First Regiment of Kansas was raised under the 
call for troops made by President Lincoln, May 8, 1861. 
The regiment had its rendezvous at Camp Lincoln, near 
Fort Leavenworth, and was recruited between May 20, 
and June 8, on which day it was mustered into the 
United States service. 16 

Within little more than a week from the day its sol- 
diers first responded to their names on the muster roll 
they were ordered into active service. The fighting 
quality of Kansas troops was seen proved, August 19, 
1861, at the battle of Wilson’s Creek, Missouri, where 
five thousand Union troops fought thirteen thousand 
Confederates. The First and Second Kansas Regi- 
ments served here for the first time. They went into 
battle singing, and, although one regiment. lost forty- 
four per cent in killed or wounded, the Kansans held 
the field until the Union commander, General Nathaniel 


15. Noble L. Prentis, op. cit., 96. 
16. Idem. 
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Lyon, was killed and his successor ordered a retreat. 
Later, Kansas troops had the satisfaction of helping re- 
move Confederate troops from Missouri. While Kansas 
men responded so nobly to the Union call, bandits took 
advantage of the lack of men within the borders of the 
state, 17 


In the annals of our Nation the summer of 1863 is without a 
parallel. When the battle of Gettysburg shook the world with 
its tremendous explosion of human passions and civil war hung 
like a millstone on the Nation’s neck, even the beardless boys of 
Kansas shouldered their guns and marched away to fill up the 
ranks under the starry flag of the Union. The state became 
then more than ever a prey to the guerrilla bands who plundered 
and slaughtered with the old-time form of the border ruffian. 18 


The most notorious of these was William Quantrill, 
a renegade Kansan, who had lived in several Kansas 
communities, but had fled to escape punishment for rob- 
bery and other felonies. Late in 1860 he had won the 
confidence of three Atchison County youths, whom he 
had induced to go with him to Missouri to free the 
slaves. Once there he betrayed his companions to the 
slaveholders and they were killed. Quantrill himself 
killing one of them. For this betrayal Quantrill was 
given one hundred and fifty dollars in money and a 
saddle horse. When the Civil War broke out, Quantrill 
organized a guerrilla gang, among whom were the 
Youngers, Yeagers, and Frank and Jesse James, all of 
whom later became notorious bank robbers. Quantrill’s 
band raided Kansas as far west as Council Grove. His 
men burned Olathe and plundered Shawnee, Spring 
Hill, Aubrey, and a few smaller towns. 

The most savage and cowardly of Quantrill’s acts 
Was his raid on the unprotected town of Lawrence, 


17. rank W. Blackmar, op. cit., II, 876-885. 
18. Mrs. McCarter, A Wall of Men, 409. 
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August 19, 1863, at a time when most of the able-bodied 
men of that place were serving in the Union Army. At 
the head of 294 guerrillas, he rode all night from Mis- 
souri and attacked the ill-fated town of Lawrence just 
before dawn. 19 , 


The cavalcade of four hundred fifty guerrillas, with their 
brilliantly dyed overshirts, their rakishly slouched hats, their 
long matted hair flying in the wind, their bridle reins in their 
teeth or flung across the saddle bow, their deadly revolvers 
cocked, their horses at full gallop, swirled along like a tornado 
of human hate, and fell upon the city in its destroying power. 

Before it Quantrill, his beardless, sun-browned face aglow 
with the sense of his power, his eyes yellow-green with viper 
poison, rising in his stirrups and waving his hand, dismissed 
his bands with the supreme order: ‘Kill! kill! burn! burn! 
and you will make no mistake.” 

And they burst upon the town, dazed and defenseless under 
their smoking guns and swinging firebrands. 20 


It was a deliberate and painstaking massacre, house 
by house, and man by man. Men appeared in the 
streets only to be shot down. The torch was applied to 
dwelling and store. Stores and liquor shops were looted 
and burning dwellings ransacked for plunder. Women 
and children were stripped of jewelry, ornaments, and 
keepsakes by the guerrillas, now drunk and reckless. 
Husbands were torn from the arms of shrieking wives 
and murdered. Above the tumult rose triumphant cries 
for Jeff Davis and the Southern Confederacy. When 
the town was destroyed, the booty secured, and not an- 
other man in sight to be murdered, Quantrill left the 
scene of destruction. About 150 citizens were dead in 
the ruins, 21 | 


19. Bliss Isely and W. M. Richards, op. cit., 184-187. 
20. Mrs. McCarter, A Wall of Men, 429, 431-432. 
21. Frank W. Blackmar, op. cit., IJ, 885. 
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Then followed the wild invasion of sacred places. Homes 
were ransacked and set on fire, valuables were carried off, and 
precious keepsakes wantonly destroyed. Mad with whiskey 
and the lust for loot, these creatures ran like wild beasts from 
place to place, loading themselves with stolen property or 
trampling it to ruin. Knowing no law, they put upon the 
sacked town every mark of degradation and demolition, until at 
last, leaving the work of their hands to the bereft citizens, 
homeless women, and hungry children, glutted with vengeance 
and rioting in savage glee, they took themselves away. And 
the dove of peace perched again on the broken walls and ruined 
doorways of Lawrence. 22 


The ruffians rode back into the fastnesses of the hills. 
But on this occasion they had gone too far, and the 
Union cavalrymen harried them out of their hiding place. 

Quantrill’s men were not soldiers of the Confederacy 
but mere bandits using the war as an excuse for robbery. 
Quantrill had joined a company which entered the Con- 
federate service, but the discipline of an organized army 
was not to Quantrill’s taste, however; he wanted more 
freedom of movement—of pillaging. About 120 of his | 
men were killed, but Quantrill escaped only to be killed 
later in Kentucky. The work of rebuilding the town of 
Lawrence was immediately begun, and with all their 
poverty the people of the State gave most generously to 
the stricken citizens. ? 

The climax of the Civil War, as far as Kansas was 
concerned, came late in 1864, when General Sterling 
Price led a Confederate army from Arkansas into cen- 
tral Missouri, then turned toward Kansas. A small force 
of Union soldiers could do little more than delay the 
march. Day by day, Price marched nearer and nearer 
to the Kansas state line at Kansas City. It was reported 
that Price intended to seize Lawrence, Leavenworth, and 
Topeka and hold them for ransom. Militia companies, - 


a 


22. Mra. McCarter, A’ Wall of Men, 323. 
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composed of boys as young as sixteen and men as old 
as sixty were organized, until 10,600 untrained and 
poorly armed militia-men were collected to defend the 
Kansas border. Just as Price was about to crush those 
who opposed him, help came from St. Louis with an 
army more than four thousand strong under General 
Alfred Pleasanton, who attacked Price’s army from 
the rear in the battle of Westport. The battle re- 
sulted in a complete defeat for the Confederates. Price 
retreated south into Arkansas. This was the last at- 
tempt of the slave power to seize Kansas. 23 

With the end of the “Price raid’’, generally speaking, 
the fighting days of the Kansas regiments were over. 
The Kansas people had been doing battle over the slav- 
ery question for eleven years and thus the territorial] 
period and the Civil War period made one continuous 
conflict for her. 

Mrs. Margaret Hill McCarter has written two novels 
that deal with the border troubles in Kansas and at the 
same time with the great Civil War. “The Price of the 
Prairie’, while it is mainly a story of the post-war 
period, gives the reader an idea of the struggles of the 
settlers near the town of Springvale, Kansas, before and 
during the Civil War. The author tells of Quantrill’s 
raid on Lawrence and the visits of bands of ruffians to 
Springvale after the men of the village had left home 
to fight with the Union forces. Only the old men and 
the boys were left to protect the town. The boys were 
only in their early teens, but they bravely assumed the 
burden that was placed upon them. All this is according 
to the historical accounts. 

“A Wall of Men’, too, shows the author’s familiarity 
with Kansas history. The setting of this story is in the 


23. Frank W. Blackmar, op. cit., II, 885. 
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vicinity of Lawrence and east to the Missouri border; 
the struggle is one between the free-state and pro-slav- 
ery forces. The sufferings of the early Kansas settlers are 
realistically portrayed, especially the unreasonable and 
wanton killing of the innocent men by the pro-slavery 
forces in the territory. The author emphasizes the cour- 
age and fortitude displayed by these Kansas pioneers. 
Quantrill’s raid on Lawrence is here again vividly pic- 
tured, as are the hardships of the early settlers in their 
determination to make Kansas a free state. | 

The story of the battle of the Arickaree in her ‘Price 
~-of the Prairie’, is identical with that of Colonel Inman. - 
In addition Mrs. McCarter gives much of the history of 
the Nineteenth Kansas Cavalry, and of the severe test it 
went through during its winter campaign of 1868 against 
the Indians. The courage and endurance of the men 
who served, show. the sincerity of the early Kansas set- 
tlers. Kansas history lives on in the vivid stories of this 
worthy Kansas author. 


C. Indian Raids 


During the early years of settlement while Kansas 
was a territory, but little trouble with the Indians was 
experienced. A few depredations were committed by 
some of the tribes, but none of these was of sufficient 
magnitude to cause alarm. 

In the spring of 1857 the Cheyennes became some- 
what troublesome on the western frontier. 24 As a re- 
sult Colonel Sumner led an expedition into the Indian 
country, where he found three hundred Cheyennes 
drawn up in battle array. His charge against these re- 
sulted in the flight of the Indians, leaving nine killed and 
a large number wounded. 


24. Frank W. Blackmar, op. cit., I, 328. 
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In the spring of 1859 a battle was fought on Crooked 
Creek, near the southwest corner of what is now Ford 
County. These two affairs were the most important 
events in connection with Indian warfare during the 
territorial period. 25 

Shortly after the outbreak of the Civil War, the In- 
dians took advantage of the opportunity to harass the 
white settlers. In the first years of the war they directed 
their efforts to our neighboring states, but in 1864 Gen- 
‘eral Samuel R. Curtis was sent to Fort Riley, Kansas, by 
the Department of War to raise a military force for the 
relief of some trains, corralled on Cow Creek on the 
Santa Fe trail because of Indian hostilities. The same 
summer Captain Henry Booth, and Lieutenant Hallowell, 
escorted by their company (Eleventh Kansas) while on 
a tour of inspection, became separated from their guide 
and were pursued for a considerable distance by a large 
body of Indians. By skillful maneuvering they suc- 
ceeded in escaping. 26 

Some of the Indians in the Indian territory joined or 
acted with the Confederate armies and caused some ap- 
prehension among the settlers of southeastern Kansas. 

The Indians, in 1864, had become so formidable that 
Generals Curtis and Blunt had planned a campaign 
against them, but were recalled from it to meet the ad- 
vancing Confederates under General Price. 

In 1865 and 1866 the Indians came into the north- 
western valleys and murdered settlers on White Rock 


Creek in Republic County, and at Lake Sibley in Cloud » 


County. These outrages were followed by an Indian 
raid in the Solomon valley. Troops were ordered from 


Fort Ellsworth to the Solomon valley by General Han- 


25) d bids. 1° 929. 
26. Ibid., I, 930. 
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cock, and a company of State militia took the field and 
held off the Indians for a time. 


The Cheyennes came across here, and up on Spillman Creek 
and over on the Solomon they killed a dozen or more people. 
They burned every farm-house, and outraged every woman, 
and butchered every man and child they could lay hands on. 


Early in that memorable August of 1868 a band of forty 
Cheyenne braves, under their chief Black Kettle, came riding 
up from their far-away villages in the southwest, bent on a 
merciless murdering raid upon the unguarded frontier settle- 
ments. They were as dirty, ragged, and sullen a crew as ever 
rode out of the wilderness. Down on the Washita River their 
own squaws and papooses were safe in their tepees too far from 
civilization for any retaliatory measure to reach them. 27 


The building of the Union Pacific through Kansas, in 
1867, excited the savages, and the entire plains country 
seemed full of their war parties. For protection Gen- 
eral Sherman called upon the Governor of Kansas for 
volunteers. A battalion, known as the Eighteenth Kan- 
sas, was mustered in on July 15, for the purpose of 
guarding the employees on the Union Pacific railroad, 
the western settlements, and the emigrant trains bound 
westward. 28 

On October 28, 1867, General Sherman and others 
made a treaty with the Cheyennes and Arapahoes, 
which provided that these Indians should be removed to 
the Indian territory and have the privilege of hunting in 
Kansas, the Government furnishing them with arms. 
But in the spring, the Indians broke the treaty, a body 
of five hundred Cheyennes penetrating the State nearly 
to Council Grove, Morris County, murdering and rob- 
bing as they went. At the very time, in August, when 


27. Mrs. McCarter, The Price of the Prairie, 247. 
28. Frank W. Blackmar, op. cit., I, 930. 
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the Indians were drawing arms at Fort Larned, a party 


of Cheyennes was murdering men, women and children 
in Ottawa, Mitchell, and Republic counties. They repaid 
the kindness of the white settlers with treachery, raided 
the valleys of the Saline and Solomon, captured trains, 
killed the escorts, burned the wagons, and carried off 
women into captivity. Besides attacking the upper set- 
tlements, they went down the valleys for thirty miles, 
butchering men, women, and children as they advanced. 

Despite the fair promises of friendship to his white 
brothers for their bountiful provisions, Black Kettle’s 
true colors are shown by the following passage: 


Black Kettle and his noble braves were now hurrying south- 
ward toward their squaws and papooses with the liberal sup- 
plies issued to them by the government. Crossing to the Saline 
valley, not good Indians, but a band of human fiends, they 
swept down on the unsuspecting settlements. A homestead un- 
protected by the husband and father was their supreme joy. 
Then before the eyes of the mother, little children were tortured 

to death, while the mother herself—God pity her—was not 
only tortured, but what was more cruel, was kept alive. 

Across the Saline valley, over the divide, and up the Solomon 
River Valley this band of demons pushed their way. Behind 
them were hot ashes where homes had been, and putrid, un- 
buried bodies of murdered men and children, mutilated beyond 
recognition. On their ponies bound hand and foot, were 
wretched, terror-stricken women. The smiling Plains lay swathed 
in the August sunshine, and the richness of purple twilights, 
and of rose-hued day dawns, and the pitiless noontime skies of 
brass only mocked them in their misery. Did a merciful God 
forget the Plains in those days of prairie conquest? No force 
rose up to turn Black Kettle and his murderous horde back 
from the imperiled settlements until loaded with plunder, their 
savage souls sated with cruelty, with helpless captives fot 
promise of further fiendish sport, they headed southward and 
escaped untouched to their far-away village in the pleasant, 
grassy lands that border the Washita River. 29 


29. Mrs. McCarter, The Price of the Prairie, 248-249. 
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On August 17,1868 Governor Crawford reported to 
President Johnson that he had just returned from north- 
western Kansas where he had witnessed the terrible 
effects of the Indian massacre. He stated that forty 
persons had been killed and wounded by the hostile 
Indians. Men, women, and children were brutally mur- 
dered. Women, after receiving mortal wounds, were 
outraged and otherwise inhumanly treated in the pres- 
ence of their husbands and children. Two young ladies 
and two little girls were carried away by the Indians. 30 

This is brought out very strikingly by the author in 
“The Price of the Prairie’’. 


A band of Indians was creeping stealthily upon a cornfield 
where a young man was gathering corn. In his little home 
just out of sight was a pretty, golden-haired girl, the young 
settler’s bride of a few months. Through the window she 
caught sight of her husband’s horse racing wildly toward the 
house. She did not know that her husband, wounded and help- 
less, Jay by the river bank, pierced by Indian arrows. Only one 
thought was hers, the thought that her husband had been hurt— 
maybe killed—in a runaway. What else could this terrified 
horse with its flying harness ends mean? She rushed from the 
house and started toward the field. 

A shout of fiendish glee fell on her ears. She was surrounded 
by painted savage men, human devils, who caught her by the 
arms, dragged her about by her leng silky, golden hair, beat 
her brutally in her struggles to free herself, bound her at last, 
and thrusting her on a pony, rode as only Indians ride, away 
toward the sunset. And their captive, the sweet girl-wife of 
gentle birth and gentle rearing, the happy-hearted young home- 
maker on the prairie frontier, singing about her work an hour 
before, dreaming of the long, bright years with her loved one— 
God pity her! For her the gates of a living Hell had swung 
wide open, and she, helpless and horror-stricken was being 
dragged through them into a perdition no pen can picture. 
And so they rode away toward the sunset. 31 


30. William E. Connelley, “The Medicine Lodge Treaty”, Kansas 
Historical Collections, XVII, 605. 
31. Mrs. McCarter, The Price of the Prairie, 338-339. 
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Houses were plundered and set on fire, and much stock 
was driven off. Settlements extending from the Saline 
to the Republican, stretching sixty miles in width, were 
devastated and the whole country laid in ashes. 

In 1868 the Cheyenne Indians were the scourge of the 
newly settled plains. Their noted leader was the gigan- 


tic warrior widely known as “Roman Nose’. Few sav- 


ages on the plains could equal him in strength or 
courage. Six feet, three inches tall, he towered in his 
buffalo-hide moccasins, and without a bit of surplus 
flesh, tipped the scales at two hundred thirty pounds. 
A born leader because of his fierce spirit, he habitually 
took immense risks. Like the great Achilles, he be- 
lieved himself invulnerable because of a sacred war 
bonnet which he always donned and which was never 
put on without “elaborate ritual’. His faith in this 
talisman was so great that he had performed countless 
exploits so daring as to make him famous as well : as 


- feared everywhere on the frontier. 


This great leader and in fact all the Cheyennes 
bore a deep grudge against the white people because 
of the pillage of a peaceful Indian village at Sand 
Creek. Thus they became implacable in their hatred of 


the white men and swept along the frontier burning | 


scores of homes, defeating troops, and rendering the bor- 
der so terribly perilous that many moved east to safety. 
To give some idea of the reign of terror, incomplete rec- 
ords show that in sixty days of the summer of 1868, one 
hundred seventeen settlers were slaughtered and seven 
women carried off into horrible slavery. The Cheyennes 
under such leadership literally made a desert out of 
Western Kansas. 

The situation created by Roman Nose and his red 
raiders became so critical that in the fall of 1868 Gen- 
eral Phil Sheridan took the field in person. He sensed 
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the futility of trying to follow with regular troops the 
Indians through a country which they knew perfectly. 
Sheridan, therefore, wisely looked about for some more 
efficient fighting plan. Now, in the scattered border 
forts there were those who could shoot and trail almost 
as well as the Indians themselves. Realizing this, a 
young officer came to Sheridan with a plan of forming 
a company of scouts. This plan of Major George A. 
Forsyth was approved immediately, as Sheridan knew 
the young officer well and favorably. September 10, 
Forsyth rode forth with his band of fifty to scour the 
hostile Indian country. The trail led north toward the 
Republican River. On the seventeenth of September 
this body of troops was attacked on the Arickaree fork 
of the Republican River. There was fought in the next 
few days the battle of the Arickaree, one of the out- 
standing battles of Indian warfare—a bloody confiict, 
with death the stake on one hand, and security for the. 
scattered homes on the Kansas frontier on the other. 
Roman Nose, Cheyenne chief, was killed. Forsyth was 
badly wounded-and many of his men were killed or 
wounded. Finally, several daring scouts succeeded in 
breaking through the Indian line and reaching Fort Wal- 
lace. Reinforcements were dispatched, and Forsyth 
and his surviving scouts rescued. 32 

Nirs. McCarter, in Ine Price. ot the Praine 5 .clis 
essentially the same story of the battle of the Arickaree 
as does Colonel Henry Inman. 


And now we girded on our armor for the supreme ordeal. 
The unbounded wrath of the Indians at their unlooked-for fail- 
ure in their first attack told us what to expect. Qur own guns 
were ready for instant use. The arms of our dead and wounded 
comrades were placed beside our own. No time was there in 
those awful hours to listen to the groans of the stricken ones 


32. Feature Story in The Kansas City Star, September 17, 1936. 
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nor to close the dying eyes. Not a soul of us in those sand-pits 
had any thought that we should ever see another sunset. All 
we could do was to put the highest price upon our lives. It 
was ten o’clock in the forenoon. The firing about the island had 
almost ceased, and the silence was more ominous than the noise 
of bullets. Over on the bluff the powers were gathering. The 
sunlight glinted on their arms and lighted up their fantastic 
equipments of war. They formed in battle array. And then 
there came a sight the Plains will never see again, a sight that 
history records not once in a century. There were hundreds of 
these warriors, the flower of the fierce Cheyenne tribe, drawr 
up in military order, mounted on great horses, riding bare 
back, their rifles held aloft in their right hands, the left hance 
grasping the flowing mane, their naked bodies hideously adorned 
with paint, their long scalp-locks braided and trimmed with 
plumes and quills. They were the very acme of grandeur in a 
warfare as splendid as it was barbaric. 33 


The still implacable red men harried the borders of 
the State from the northwest in the spring of 1869 and 
1870. A battalion was sent to the Republican, Saline, 
and Solomon valleys, and United States troops were em- 
ployed in the same region. 

In May, 1874, the Cheyennes committed murders in 
Ford, Barber, and Comanche counties, and threw the 
country into great alarm, causing hundreds of settlers 
to leave their claims. 34 Stockades were built, com- 
panies organized and armed. There was a skirmish be- 
tween the Indians and the militia, in which four Indians 
were killed, but the Indians were still the stronger since 
in a few months twenty-seven persons were murdered 
by Indians within the State. 

For the people of Kansas the conditions became un- 
bearable. In the fall of 1878, a band of northern Chey- 
ennes who had been removed to the Indian territory, 
resolved to return again to their former home. Taking 


83. Mrs. McCarter, The Price of the Prairie, 269-270. 
84. Noble L. Prentis, op. cit., 137. 
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their women and children, they started northward 
through Kansas. When the news of their departure 
reached Fort Dodge a detachment left the Fort to at- 
tack them. 

Lieutenant-Colonel William H. Lewis, commanding 
the troops, was killed, and the Indians proceeded on 
their way. As the Indians crossed several main lines of 
railway and many telegraph lines, information of their 
progress was constantly sent to headquarters. The 
state government sent arms to the settlers in the threat- 
ened country. On September 30, 1878, the Indians 
again committed fearful atrocities, but made their es- 
cape almost unmolested to the north. They were finally 
overpowered, and this raid, in which forty white per- 
sons were reported killed, was the last in Kansas. 35 


D. Kansas Spirit and Progress 


In Kansas there is a tradition that life is better and 
that there is something superior about anyone who is 
entitled to wear a sunflower or call himself a Jayhawker. 
It is an attitude that faintly amuses and _ bewilders 
sophisticated Easterners, who knew Kansas only for pro- 
hibition, dust storms, grasshoppers, colossal heat, and 
Wheat records. 

Perhaps Kansas does not match the state’s own 
Opinion of itself; but if such is the case, the “‘Kansas 
Spirit” becomes thereby all the more spectacular. It is 
a mystical mood that shakes the strongest hearts when- 
ever Kansans get together, whether to win a football 
game or to offer one of their citizens for president. It 
Is a state of mind that takes thousands to Topeka on 
Kansas Day, there to wear themselves out cheering, 
Singing, listening to the same old speeches, and enjoy- 
ing it all. ) 


35. William E. Connelley, op. cit., XVII. 
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This spirit induces a particularly exalted mood in the 
poets and authors who sing and write of prairies, Rus- 
sian thistles, buffalo grass, bluestem, grasshoppers, and 
the memory of October and Indian summer even in the 
midst of droughts. 

It drives enthusiastic archaeologists to spend their 
lives digging into the long past to unearth the dead his- 
tory of the state. It provokes native sons to write his- 
tories and compile lists of famous Kansans. It makes 
sensible citizens touchy about those who speak with 
disrespect of the Sunflower State. It makes the Kansan 
either an extraordinary example of provincial-minded 
man in whom local pride runs wild, or it marks him as 
an American in whom a feeling of local solidarity is 
pronounced, a creature remarkably faithful to his pe- 
culiar history and environment. 

Perhaps the merging of diverse peoples accounts in 
some measure for the unpredictable nature of the 
Kansans, but it doesn’t explain their intense feeling of 
kinship and their active patriotism. ; 

The motto of the Kansas seal may give a clue: Ad 
Astra Per Aspera—To the Stars Through Difficulties. 
It is a proud motto. It trumpets the purpose of a people 
to fulfill their aspirations, the determination of a race 
waging a constant fight to gain a prize. 

If there is a Kansas tradition, it certainly will be 
found in the attitude of the people toward the necessity 
for incessant struggle, the persistence with which they 
go “through difficulties”. The fight once was for homes 
on the prairies, crude comforts in a sod house or dugout. 
Then it was for a free state and a Union free of slavery. 
After that there were progressive reforms for farmers 
and women’s right to be fought for. Now the struggle 
is for the preservation of an old ideal of individual in- 
dependence and the maintenance of an equitable gov- 
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ernment without burdensome taxation. There always - 
have been stars to follow, difficulties to meet, and no 
end of robust enthusiasm for the conflict. 

Born in the storm and stress period of national and 
political controversy, cradled in the tumult of civil war, 
and reared to full statehood in an era unparalleled in 
the arts of peace, the life of Kansas has been one of 
intense activity. Carved out of territory once known as 
part of the Great American Desert, by the industry of 
her people, it has become a productive and wealthy 
state. : 

The guns of the Civil War had hardly ceased firing 
before the westward spreading of the railroads quick- 
ened the movement to Kansas. Section gangs raised 
dust on the prairies; the ring of iron hammer on iron 
spike heralded a new order. 


The Pullman has replaced the Conestoga wagon, dainty 
viands the coarse food smoke-blackened over camp-fires and 
never fear of Kiowa nor Comanche broke our slumber. The 
long shriek that cuts the air of dawn was not from wild ma- 
rauders on a daybreak raid down lenely canons, but from the 
throats of splendid, steel-wrought engines swinging forth upon 
their solid, certain course. 36 


The pony express still hurried to California, wagon 
trains rolled toward Santa Fe, steamboats plied the 
Missouri, but the whistle of the locomotive and the clat- 
ter of freight cars set the time. 

Immigrants arrived in bands from Europe, drew de- 
rision by their outlandish clothes and queer speech; set- 
tled down on the sunbaked land with a quiet stubbor- 
ness that indicated they intended to stay. 

Great herds of cattle were driven up from Texas, 
breaking the Chisholm trail to meet the railroads and 


36. Mrs. McCarter, Vanguards of the Plains, 395. 
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supply the East and the outside world with beefsteaks. 
Abilene, Newton, Coffeyville, Hutchinson, and Dodge 
City boomed as cattle towns, the boisterous meeting 
place of cowboys, shippers, gamblers, desperadoes, and 
the wild element that congregates wherever there is 
money and excitement. It is estimated that ten million 
cattle and a million horses moved up the trail in seven- 
teen years. 37 | 

The farmers found the rich soil would yield abun- 
dant harvests, and came in increasing numbers. They 
considered an ordered society essential to the growing 
and marketing of crops, and before the cattle trade had 
passed, they were imposing their notions of community 
discipline on the frontier. Order came to Kansas 
and with it a vast development of natural resources. 
Droughts, dust storms, and grasshoppers devastated the 
land in the early days as at the present time, and suf- 
fering was intense. Still the settlers remained. The 
-habit of clinging tenaciously to the land eventually was 
to become a tradition, and it has carried over into the 
present period of drought, dust storms, and grasshoppers. 

A spirit of optimism and faith has upheld the Kansas 
people in the face of great discouragements, but they 
remember the good years with the bad. They are as 
famous for their wheat and corn production as they are 
for their suffering. When corn was their main crop, in 
1889 they produced 273 million bushels to make a record. 
After wheat became the principal crop, they startled 
the world with a yield of 240 million bushels in one year, 
1931. 38 

The cities of Kansas with their factories, large build- 
ings, and beautiful homes and parks; the mines of Kan- 


37. Bliss Isely and W. M. Richards, op. cit., 195-196. 
38. Feature Story in The Kansas City Star, September 13, 1936. 
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sas with their output of coal, salt, oil, and zinc; the farms 
of Kansas streiching in continuous succession from Mis- 
souri to Colorado and producing food for the millions, 
did not come through the medium of wishes but as a re- 
sult of hard work and untold sacrifices. 


Today the rippling billows of yellow wheat, the walls on 
walls of black-green corn, the stretches of emerald alfalfa set 
with its gems of amethyst bloorn, orchard and meadow, grove 
and grassy upland, where cattle pasture; populous cities and 
churches and stately college halls; the whirring factory wheels, 
the dust of the mines, the black oil derrick, and the huge reser- 

 voirs of natural gas, with the slender steel pathways of the 
great trains of traffic binding these together; and above all, 
the sheltered happy homes, where little children play never 
dreaming of fear; where sweet-browed mothers think not of 
loneliness and anguish and peril—all these are the splendid 
heritage of a land whose law is for the whole people, a.land 
whose God is the Lord. 39 


Since 1854 the Kansas people have, by hard work and 
endurance, constantly improved their condition. In 1854 
Kansas was the home of thirty-four thousand Indians. 
It was then as rich in natural resources as it is today. But 
by working to develop its natural endowment Kansas is 
today the home of one million, nine hundred thousand in- 
dustrious people who are as conspicuous in their modera- 
tion and conservatism as their forefathers once were in 
their belligerency. The productive farms and cities are 
a monument to men and women who were not afraid of 
work and sacrifice. But the people of Kansas have not 
worked for riches alone. They have striven for better- 
ment in every line, social, political, economic, religious, 
and educational. The school building is usually the 
best building found in almost every town, and the church 
Spire has become a feature of almost every landscape. 


39. Mrs. McCarter, The Price of the Prairie, 487-488. 
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In business and in farming the Kansan is quick to study 
and to test new methods. And the Kansan is still a vig- 
orous individual who enters a political fight with as much 
enthusiasm as the pioneer ever displayed. He still holds 
to the land in a manner that his forefathers would ap- 
prove. He still is stirred by a noble sentiment that 
astonishes a stranger whenever he thinks of Kansans or 
is called upon to express his loyalties as a Jayhawker. 
Through his progressiveness the Kansan shows the 
spirit of the pioneer who came to Kansas because he 
wanted to progress in a new land where he would be 
unhampered by the ideas of an older civilization. Bar- 
ren and monotonous to eastern eyes the land may be, 
but Kansans, stubborn and proud in the knowledge that 
they have won out, seem to see only the beauty of the 
land, the rich harvests in the vast stretches of wheat and 
corn fields; to hear only the music of the meadowlark 
and the bob-white; to think only of the oil and the ore 
beneath the rugged soil; to thrill only to the immensity 
and the freedom of life in the winds and loneliness of the 
high plains. So the spirit of the pioneers yet lives and 
the spirit of the pioneers is the true Spirit of Kansas. 40 


Slowly through tribulation, and distress, and persecution, 
and famine, and nakedness, and peril, and sword; through fire 
and flood; through summer’s drought and winter’s blizzard; 
through loneliness and fear, and heroism, and martyrdom too 
often at last, the brave-hearted, liberty-loving, indomitable 
people have come into their own, paying foot by foot, the price 
that won this prairie kingdom in the heart of the West. 41 . 


40. Bliss Isely and W. M. Richards, op. cit., 308-311. 
41. Mrs. McCarter, The Price of the Prairie, 488. 
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The aim of this work has been a sincere effort to ac- 
quaint the reader with the historic background of Kan- 
sas, woven so profusely into the principal works of 
Margaret Hill McCarter. Half a century of her life has 
run parallel with the unfolding of a state, whose beauti- 
ful prairies were purchased, not only with the coin of the 
country, but with the coin of courage and endurance. 

All the important phases of Kansas history are included 
in one or the other of Mrs. McCarter’s volumes; only the 
most important aspects, however, have been selected and 
commented upon in this work. 

The setting for nearly all of our author’s works is Kan- 
sas, with its natural beauty untouched and undisturbed, 
except for the millions of buffaloes grazing on the plains, 
and the tepees dotting the valleys, where dwelt thous- 
ands of Indians, whose war whoop resounded under the 
blue vault of the sky. 

Into this setting Mrs. McCarter brings aoe the 
first white man to tread the Kansas soil; Father Juan de 
Padilla, the noble priest and martyr; the early trappers 
and fur traders; the old Santa Fe trail with its dangers 
and hardships; the missionary, eager to convert the 
natives and to establish churches. The exploits and 
labors of all these are recounted in several of Mrs. Mc- 
Carter’s works, principally in the “Vanguards of the 
Plains” and “In Old Quivira’’. 
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The explorers and early missionaries were followed 
by scouts and soldiers. Not in vain did these heroes of 
more than half a century ago drive back the savage 
Indians from the plains, for behind them came a patient, 
brave-hearted band of sturdy pioneer men and women, 
who were just beginning to establish themselves upon 
the prairies in the dugout and sod house, when the ter- 
rible Civil War, with its devastation and bloodshed was 
upon them. Indian raids were common, and noted for 
their blood-curdling cruelty. The “Vanguards of the 
Plains’, the “Wall of Men’, and “The Price of the 
Prairie”, offer a thrilling account of this period. 

But the Indian trails had disappeared at last; the 
hoof-prints of cavalry horses had faded away; the price 
had been paid for the prairie by the costly measure of 
daring and death. The prairie itself, however, in its 
loneliness and loveliness was still unsubdued. Its sub- 
-jugation was to be brought about by the heroic men and 
women who fought out the battles of the plains with no 
music of drums, nor bugle calls, nor comradeship, nor 
inspiring climaxes, but with faith, and courage uncon- 
querable, in hardships, failures, and loneliness. Thus 
did the soil awake to life and promise, and pave the way 
for bigger things to come. The tale of these heroic 
pioneers with their hands on today, but with their eyes 
on tomorrow, fills the pages of ““The Price of the Prairie’’, 
“Winning the Wilderness”, and others. “The Peace of 
the Solomon Valley” and other smaller works portray 
the Kansas Spirit and Progress. With these, the Kansas 
story is complete. 

In reading the works of Mrs. McCarter, one discovers 
her philosophy of life. It is a philosophy of faith in God 
and unfailing trust in His providence. A final quotation 
wil] reveal her aim in life and the quality which has made 
her works interesting, wholesome, and inspiring. 
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CONCLUSION 121 


To us there could be no grander, richer, lovelier setting for 
life’s best and holiest hour then here, where, upon things 
finite, there rests the beneficent uplifting beauty that shadows 
forth the Infinite. 1 


KANSAS 


All through the years of struggles, fierce and long, 
Devoted bards have sung thy praise in song. 


A noble record this, of what was done 

Sincerely. For in the war with sword and gun, 
The sturdy pioneer, thy faithful son, 

Resisted all, till slavery’s course was run. 

And thou, a star of brilliant hue hadst won. 


Pride fills our hearts for this most noble band, 
. Enrolled for right and liberty to stand, 
Resolved to free this harassed Kansas land. 


And now, the bending arch of heaven’s dome 
Smiles peacefully upon each Kansas home. 
Purged from all strife, the ancient barren plain 
Engenders walls of corn and golden grain. 
Resplendent now, and healed of bleeding scars, 
A state that rose “Through Trials to the Stars’’! 


—Sister M. Hildalita Carl, O.S. B. 


1. Mrs. McCarter, Vanguards of the Plains, 388. 
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